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First Choice of Fiction Readers Everywhere 


he Yearling 


by MARJORIE KINNAN RAWLINGS 


author of “South Moon Under” 


Best selling novel in America today Discovered daily with delight by 
hundreds of new readers. The American novel—“as American as the 
Mississippi” says The Atlantic Monthly —that the whole family can 
enjoy. 

Men like it for its continuous stirring action, its 
lusty masculine humor, its breathtaking descrip- 
tions of mighty hunts, of all the ceaseless conflict 
of man with nature at its wildest—and for its manly 
and moving picture of a father’s relation- 
ship to his only son. 

Women like it for its tender, sympathetic 
portrayal of a closely-knit family group, for 
its depths of emotion, for its honest, heart- 
warming portrayal of a hard-worked 
mother, playing her perplexed but impor- 
tant part in the lives of her unpredictable 
men folk. 

Young people—and all other readers, for 
that matter—are deep in “The Yearling” be- 
cause Jody Baxter, its leading character, 
steps into the ranks of the immortals with 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, says The New 
York Herald Tribune as the most charming 
boy in the whole national gallery.” $2.50 
With many drawings by Edward Shenton 


157TH THOUSAND* 


*Including Book-of-the-Month Club 





First Rank Fiction 


Stories that have pleased lead- 
ing reviewers and have their 
place on your reading table. 


WIND OVER 
WISCONSIN 


by AUGUST DERLETH 


An historical novel of pioneer days 
and the Black Hawk War in Wis- 
consin. $2.50 


NO STORK AT NINE 


by JOHN KLEMPNER 


A sparkling story of Manhattan mat- 
rimony—with undercurrents of deep 
emotion. 2nd Printing. $2.50 


TO HAVE AND 
HAVE NOT 


by ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


The most hotly discussed novel in 
recent years $2.50 


MURDER IN 
WAITING 


by ROBERT MURPHY 


A whole unhappy valley wanted to 
erase Craig, lecher and crook. Some- 
body did, and Ronald Barr discovers 
who—and how $2.00 

















The Household Word for Cooking Efficiency 


AMERICA’S COOK BOOK 


Compiled by The New York Herald Tribune Home Institute 


3427 tested Recipes; Hundreds of Menus; Chapters on Serving, Table Dec- 
oration and Social Usage (edited by Emily Post). Basic recipes make it easy 
for inexperienced cooks to learn rudiments and then concoct delectable 
variations. Complete, up-to-date, clear, economical—the standard cookery 
guide from market to table. Washable binding and stay-put pages—no 
propping open necessary. 1005 pages. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS > NEW YORK 








General Books 
Solid fare for the perceptive 
and well-informed reader 


THE FOUNDING OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


THE MIDDLE COLONIES 
by T. J. WERTENBAKER 


A detailed and life-like picture of Ameri 

can beginnings in New York, New Jer 

sey. Delaware and Pennsylvania 
Illustrated. $3.00 


THE ith COMMANDMENT 
by GEORGE H. CLESS 
Why America should “mind its own busi 


ness.” “Required reading’—New York 
Sun $2.50 


BUILD YOUR HOUSE 
TO SUIT YOURSELF 


by TYLER S. ROGERS 
An invaluable hand-book for the home 


builder, remodeler or renovator 
Fully illustrated. $3.50 


WHAT ABOUT 
THE AIRSHIP? 


by COMMANDER C. E. ROSENDAHL 
The case for helium-filled airships pre 


sented in fascinating factual detail 
Illustrated. $3.50 


at all bookstores 
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: The Life of 
~ ANDREW. JACKSON 





"Action, action, action—but it is true biography, not fiction!" 


—a colorful American hero comes alive again in a great biography 


NE of Andrew Jackson’s adversaries—and no Presi- 
QO dent has ever had more bitter ones—said of him 
when he was elected for a second term: ‘He can be Presi 
dent for life if he chooses.”’ The observation was testimony 
to the extraordinary hold Old Hickory had upon the 
imagination of the plain people of his time. All the inci- 
dents of his life exhibited an almost fantastic courage, a 
lightning nerve, a will capable of astounding exploits. He 
was a true Knight of the Frontier. Marquis James’ absorb- 
ing biography is “all aquiver with life’, says Meredith 
Nicholson, the novelist ; the life of a young America that 
has become too much of a legend to us in these urban days. 


THIS BOOK OFFERED AS A DEMONSTRATION 
Our simple offer is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and we 
will put aside a copy of THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON, 
in your name. We will then at once send you a booklet 
outlining what the Book-of-the-Month Club is doing for 
book-readers and book-buyers. Read this at your leisure. 
You will probably be surprised at some of its revelations: 
that it costs you nothing to join the Club ; that you pay no 
hxed sum per year; that you do not have to buy a book 
every month ; that you are never under the slightest com 
pulsion to take the book-of-the-month itself; that when 
you do take the book-of-the-month, you actually get about 


754 


e (figuring retail prices) of the money back, in the 


form of free books. You will be astonished at the econ- 
omies in book-buying which you will enjoy, because of 
the Club's ‘‘book-dividend”’ system. Last year, the retail 
value of the books the Club’s members received free was 
over $2,500,000, 

If, after reading the booklet, you become satisfied that, 
actually, you are needlessly | a great deal, by not 
subscribing to this service, send in your sul scription, 
and we shall at once send you the free copy of THE LIFE 
OF ANDREW JACKSON being held. 

Over 175,000 families now get some or all of their 
books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; they are 
composed of precisely such discerning but busy readers 


as yourself. 




















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc? \58 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Pirase send without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
BK t-the-Mont ( t I $ This request volves me in no 
service. It is understood that if I decide 
lw I HE IFE t DREW JACKSON, 
Ni spppe Bag, | cecoeecncroneccennneceoncenenssensesesnnsesentscnaseenssensersessasconssosonoesons 
— M ] Pies 
TUS icici crac bee ci ei ee le aaa a 
Cit) Sta . 
Business Connes ns, if any deieinnntitineeiineiiemmeadiiammaeatl 
| Official Position or Occupation 


hipped to Canadian members, Duty Paid. through Kook-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd 
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How Long Would It Take You 
To Build a Lamp Bulb? 


O MAKE it by hand—to dig the sand and 
jens the glass; to blow and etch the bulb 
To mine the tungsten, hammer it into a ductile 
wire, draw it finer than a human hair, coil it 
into a filament. To produce the sheet brass and 
shape it for the base. 

Even after all the parts were made, it would 
take you hours to assemble them and evacuate 
the bulb by hand. And yer, in less than 15 minutes, 
the average American workman can earn enough t 
buy a MAZDA lamp. How can this be possible? 
It is possible for the same reason that you can, 
today, buy hundreds of other manufactured 


products that would be unobtainable if made 


by hand. Modern machinery, driven by elec- 


tricity, has made it possible to turn out millions 


of products at low cost. If made by hand, few 
their cost would be prohibi- 


tive. But because these products are 


machinery, millions of people can buy them, 


would be sold 


made by 


eci 4 reated 
That is why there are 8 million factory jobs 
today, whereas fifty years ago there were only 
4 million, 
General Electric, by constantly making elec- 
tricity more useful, is helping you obtain the 


products you want at low cost—is helping to 


create thousands of new jobs at higher wages. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938—OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF 


ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 1938 
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With our September issue we 
Bare undertaking the publica- 
tion of a short novel each 
Panonth. Our objective is to 
e. present twelve distinguished 
Mnovels a year, and our opener 
ki Beems to get us off to a exer dd 
pep tart: “What’s in It for Me?” 
by Jerome Weidman, whose 
Hirst novel (1 Can Get It for You 
Wi lesale Was a 
best-s¢ ller last 
Other high spots in the Sep- 


consistent 


season. 


tember issue include the sev- 
@nth article in our series on 
Magazines that sell and an en- 
tertaining feature about over- 
ete We are 


also examining the passenger- 


fated Americans . 


Betting techniques of Amer- 
ican airlines—an article by J. 
C. Furnas packed with unex- 
pe: ted data 
Bugrue will be back again 
With another “‘Scribner’s Ex- 
@mines” article ... Also five 
pages of “Life in the United 
Btates” photographs; a “Life 
M the United States” article: 
Don Herold and “The Scrib- 
Ber Quiz”; 

@epartments. 


.. Thomas 


and our regular 





Scribner’s 


MAGAZINE 





ARTICLES by 


SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES: Boake Carter iM A Be 
Only the One I’m After. Life in the United States 


On Patrol with Crime-Proofers GRETTA PALMER 


LIEBLING 
ALVARO DE SILVA 


Surrealism in Overalls FRANK CASPERS 


True Stories: The Confession Magazines HARLAND MANCHESTER 


FICTION 


Murder Is a Fact. Part Fou 
Fifty Cents Short of a Bargain 


KURT STEEI 
EDWARD HORTON 
FEATURES 


P} oltoor phi 


Life in the U.S. 


The Scribner Quiz IRVING D. TRESSLER 


don herold examines: DON HEROLD 


DEPARTMENTS 


Straws in the Wind ee rHE EDITORS 
Music and Records ea RICHARD GILBERT 
Wines, Spirits, and Good Living . . .. . G. SELMER FOUGNER 
Books JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
Dog Champions. Aennel ARTHUR E. PATTERSON 
Education , R. B. 


Cover Photograph by BouRGEs 
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THE NEWEST SHIPS 
AND THE OLDEST LINE 


—o- 
SOUTH AFRICA 













Ai Physical Energy ‘YF 


—Rhodes Memorial, 
Capetown 





@ Take the route that has behind it 85 
years of public preference and the tra- 
dition of Britain on the seas! Sail any 
Friday from England in one of the 
great fleet of ‘‘Castle’’ liners led by 
the new 27,000-ton ‘‘Capetown 
Castle’ and her sister motorships. 


SPECIAL SUMMER TOURS 
at special round-trip rates from New 
York...including one to three weeks of 
wondrous exploration in South Africa. 
Literature and information about Union-Castle 
Linefrom THOS. COOK & SON, Genera! Pas- 
senger Representatives, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or local steamship agents. 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 




















Similar to Grass in Play and 
Always in Perfect Condition 


Corkturf tennis court surfaces give thie 
true grass bounce without any of the 
‘bad bounces” 


perfections in grass courts. They 


caused by wear or 1m- 
are 
soft, resilient, and easy on the feet 
Corkturf courts require no daily water- 
ing or rolling. The courts are available 
for play at any time of the year, weather 
permitting thus greatly increasing the 
number of playing days. These courts 
are ideal for either indoor or outdoor 
use 


) 


**A Permanent Investment in Beauty and 
Service’ 


CORKTURF, INC. 
412 Court Street - Utica, N. Y. 








| Actress ( 
| 


See Cover ) 

Julie Haydon has been a growing 
| name in the theater since January 26, 
| when Shadow and Substance opened on 
Broadway. Julie arrived that night, after 
some ten years of storybook diligence. 

She was born in Oak Park, a Chicago 
| suburb, and christened Donella 
| Donaldson. At nine she was taken by 
‘her father, a newspaperman, to Holly- 


| 





was 


wood, where she went to school and ac- 
quired a full-blown passion for acting. 
Eventually she began getting a few parts 
in Little Theater plays and unimportant 
films. While she was working for R. K. 
O., David Selznick other 
people got together and changed her 
name to Julie Haydon (rhymes with 


and several 





maiden). 

Julie’s first real break was in The 
| Scoundrel. This film almost brought her 
i moving-picture career, but soon she 
was lost in the shuffle—someone noticed 
her resemblance to Ann Harding, and 
|she was miscast into obscurity. 
| Last summer, George Jean Nathan, 
| who had read the script of Shadow and 
saw Julie and thought she 
|was a natural for the female lead— 
| Brigid, ethereal, childlike maidservant. 
He persuaded her to come east, but 
when she arrived in New York the role 
was already filled. After she had spent 


a few months in summer stock, the réle 


Substance, 


was open again. When she applied for 
it, Eddie Dowling, the producer, took 
one look at her and knew she was right. 





The rest is dramatic history. 


Winner 
In our July issue we announced that 
we would give a life subscription to the 
person who first identified the sentence 
| from which the “The 
Great Speedup.” At the end of a week 
| after publication, we had received tele- 


sprang article 


grams, letters, and telephone calls from 
468 readers, who, it seems, picked virtu- 

| ally half the sentences in the article. 
The winning sentence is the 1oth in 
the article: “In 1930 the total daily 


mileage run off by American passenge1 
trains at a mile a minute (or more) was 
1100; today it exceeds 45,000, and is 
being increased every month.” 

The person who first identified this 
Walnut 
Norton, 


sentence is Alex Norton, 2713 
| Avenue, Evanston, Ill. To Mr. 





IN 














THE WIND 


a life subscription; to other readers why 
and to all readen 





responded, thanks; 





more data next month on what now a 





pears to be one of the most spontaneoy 





reader-responses in recent magazine hig 





tory. 


$1 Bill 

After taking Mr. Caspers’ 
to (page 17), someoy 
around the office said, “Look at a dolly 
bill.” We looked and on the bill Sa 







article press 
















what appears to be a perfect example 
surrealism in overalls: ie., the Gr 
Seal of the United States. The 
adopted by the Continental Congr 
in 1782, and thus is older than the Ca 
stitution. It was designed by Willia 
Barton, who (like some of the curre 











surrealists) was not an artist. Barton y 
an English-born lawyer who settled 


Lancaster, Pa., and eventually became 







judge. There is no record of his desigi 
ing anything other than the Great Se 

There 
about the reverse of the Seal (the d 
The pyramid 


are several interesting fa 






verse has the eagle 





supposed to symbolize strength; the t 





angle, perfection; the eye, ever-watd 






ful providence. Our Latin scholars t 













us that annuit coe ptis means “He |G 





has smiled on our undertakings” 
that novus ordo seclorum means “tf 
order of the ages”—the Founding 
thers’ way of saying New Deal. Inc ide 
tally, the Great Seal is not reprodut 
on $5, $10, $20, $50, or $100 bills. 


Notes 

Harland Manchester is now at © 
on the eighth article in our series 
magazines that sell. . A. J. Liebl 
has worked for the New York Tim 
World, World-Telegram, and The 
Yorker. Frank Caspers works! 
Ferargil Galleries. Gretta Pal 
has written for a dozen magazines‘ 
Edward Horton 


advertising copywriter. 
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¢ 1,8. CONTEST icy PRIZE $1000 


1. All entries must be postmarked before noo” No- 
ve 1, 1938. 
ripts early, 


nd Jouble-space? 
fe in the United State 
70 Lexington Ave 
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if possible - preferably 


torted: contempe 
in the first pet 
wardly, without 
not described or expl 

Must not be: Essays on 

observations on how the © 

literary essays: 

Examples of 


published in 


«eds 
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contest. 


an . + . . 
venir Hunters. , 1938)- ers acco 
typical Maine t ng vs i 
. their isi wi 
i entered in this 


March, arch, 

fatal accident “| Ki 
First Prizes i 4 $1000 
Second pies 500 
Third Prizes ; 250 

10 additional prizes, gach 100 











THE BEST TELEPHONE SERVICE 
IN THE WORLD AT THE 


Cwese POSSIBLE COST 


The constant effort of the Bell System is to give 
you more and better service and at the same time 
keep rates low. That is easy to say. It is not easy 
to do. 

Two things make it possible. A well-trained 
army of men and women, and the best of tools 
and apparatus for their use. These are the basis 
of your Bell System service; two reasons why you 
get the best telephone service in the world. 
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Joake Carter 
BY A. J. LIEBLING 


SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES: radio’s most popular news commentator ... the Briton 


Rvho lectures to 5,000,000 Americans ... his pet convictions and theatrical delivery 


OAKE CarTER is one of the few radio personalities Carter was born in Baku, South Russia, the son of 





familiar to the public through photographs, since Thomas Carter, a British oil man who was to settle in 
@¢ endorses Gillette Razor Blades, the Nash Automobile, Philadelphia after the World War. Carter, pére, was Brit- 


Pavel by Pullman, the Underwood Typewriter, et cetera. ish Consular Agent at Baku. For a while after the War he 
1 He has high cheekbones, deep-set eyes with clearly marked was a director of a Philadelphia oil-refining company, but 
Pr ows, a precisely trimmed red mustache, and a truculent lost his money before he died and left his son nothing. 
Bhin, all of which photograph well. No full-length shots Boake Carter worked in the oil fields of South America 
Of Carter are used in advertis sing or publicity, since he is and Oklahoma after the War, then followed his father to 





Bot more than five feet. six inches tall. Philadelphia, where he got a job on a newspaper. 
‘. : 
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Among others who shared Carter's preference were 
Edgar A. Guest, Sheila Barrett, and Tony Sarg 


This was nothing unique. Most news staffs in this coun- 
try include one Britisher. The expatriate Briton seldom 
becomes a good local newspaperman. He won't conde- 
scend to learn the minutiae of state and city politics, and 
his accent makes him an object of repugnance to plebeian 
interviewees. But he is crammed full of exotic and, for 
the most part, extraneous information, like the distance in 
miles from Rangoon to Mandalay, the history of the Eton 
collar and the proper way to pronounce Magdalene Col- 
lege. He has glamorous antecedents, of which he drops 
frequent, modestly fragmentary hints. He has invariably 
been a War hero, although his innate reserve overwhelms 
him just as he is about to specify the nature of his heroism. 
From reading news stories he has developed three iron- 
clad opinions of American life: Politicians are corrupt; 
crime is rampant; Americans are gullible, not to say 
simple-minded, persons to put up with it. “We've precious 
little of that in England.” 

Put any newspaper Englishman on the radio, and you’d 
get something very like Boake Carter, whose broadcasts, 
five evenings a week, are heard over approximately 2,500,- 
000 receiving sets in all paits of the United States. His 
audience must range between five and ten million per- 


8 






sons. He spends about $35,000 a year on news coverag 
but his voice conveys a hereditary, probably geographica 


intimacy with destiny. It costs his sponsors nearly a mj. 
lion dollars a year to put the $35,000 worth of news q 


the air. 


One of Carter’s favorite anecdotes concerns an inter. 
view he says he had with Joseph P. Kennedy before Ke. 


nedy was appointed Ambassador to the Court of § 
James. 

““Don’t take it, Joe,’ 
“**You can stay here and be of great service to your cow 


I begged him,” Carter sq 


try. If you go over there, those Englishmen will pull ¢ 
wool over your eyes and steal your pants; I know. | 
been one of them.’ ”’ Pronounced, of course, “bean.” 
This protective attitude of the Briton toward the Bag 
bo among whom he has cast his lot is entirely since 
That is why criticism sometimes annoys Carter. He i 
terprets it as ingratitude. It is perhaps more than 
accident that the two radio commentators issuing t 
most positive dicta on all phases of American life we 
born British subjects. Father Coughlin is the other 
Carter is perhaps the only man in America why 


equally execrated by C.I.O. leaders and retired ; 
mirals. During the Little Steel strike of 


» 9 
1957; 
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Taken in Carter’s Philad lphia offic é. 
Ve iw 


this photo (46x53 
York shou 








was displayed in Underwood's vind 











overage Ie 
aphicalfiiealled the C.1.O. a tyranny and John L. Lewis a dictator 
y a millawho had intimidated the President. In consoling mood he 
P i: 


Seminded his public of how quickly the Fascist regime 


News oy 

,ad followed upon a wave of sitdown strikes by industrial 
in inte. unionists in Italy. Carter apparently believed that the 
sre Ken impigilante movements in Little Steel towns were spontane- 
t of Siipus repudiations of collective bargaining. 

© [tis certain that Carter did not follow instructions from 
ter sayimpis employers in these attacks on labor. Officials of the 
ur cous™philco Radio and Television Corporation, his sponsors at 
pull thagghe time, squirmed under the bombardment of complaints 
ow. T'iliby labor leaders. During the summer of 1937 it became 
ean? fomimon knowledge in radio circles that Carter would be 
he Bagel at liberty after the expiration of his contract in January, 
» sincer!9938- But Philco officers insisted that for the duration of 
r. He if this contract they had no power to interfere with Carter’s 
than expression of his views. 
suing | Carter's quarrel with the admirals is based on his in- 
life wer gistence that airplanes are a serious threat to battleships 
e othe.)am war and that large outlays for naval construction are 
-a whoufherefore likely to prove useless. Each outburst from the 
‘tired gmadmirals draws a riposte when some incident like the 
1937, mapombing of the Spanish battleship Espana offers a news 


Pe for Carter’s argument. He has prolonged the con- 







































‘ , 
rer in his Torresdale library: transmitter on the left, 


elype on the right, books at hand 






including 4 he wrote 








troversy for years, for he believes that “an editor to pro- 
voke response must go out on the limb in every editorial.” 
He likes to think of himself as an editor and, in the plane 
vs. battleship controversy, to employ the preface “Having 
once been a military pilot.”” He was once in a Royal Air 
Force training school in Scotland, where he injured a leg. 

In his early radio days, he studied the radio technique 
of Father Coughlin, who, Carter says, “always titillates 
his listeners—he’s provocative.” As a columnist, Carter 
idealizes Westbrook Pegler, “because Peg is always out 
on a limb.” But to go out on the limb several times a day. 
five days a week, with any feeling of security, requires an 
Carter that he 
studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge, but his “square” 


enormous documentation. says once 
name, Harold Thomas Henry Carter, does not appear in 
any available list of graduates. He is under the necessity 
of acquiring this documentation as he goes along—some- 
times within a few minutes of his broadcast. Yet the as- 
surance must never be absent from his voice, or he will 
lose his hold on the imagination of his awed public. The 
note of precise, boding British omniscience must be main- 


tained at all costs. 


I] 


Sn N years ago, already mature and the father of a 
six-year-old girl, Carter was earning fifty dollars a week 
as a rewrite man, copyreader, and assistant city editor on 
the Philadelphia Daily News, a tabloid in a city which 
is the Great Dismal Swamp of American Journalism. 
Colleagues considered him a fancy writer but not much 
of a reporter. Like all newspaper Englishmen he smoked 
a pipe beautifully. He possessed an English accent which 
he had carefully defended against the ravages of eleven 
years’ exposure to the American tongue in oil fields and 
city rooms and rather relished being kidded about it. 
Carter had a friendly though slightly pompous manner, 
lots of energy, and was on the whole popular with other 
Philadelphia newspapermen. He was married to Olive 
Richter, assistant society editor of the Bulletin, and on 
their combined salaries they lived in that feeble imita- 
tion of middle-class comfort common to most newspapet 
people. They had even bought a quaint, barely habitable 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmhouse at Torresdale, eighteen 
miles from the center of Philadelphia, and they spent their 
vacations and most of their earnings trying to improve it. 
Carter had two sidelines, free-lance writing and portrait 
painting. Neither paid well. His portraits, of which nu- 
merous examples today decorate the Carter home, are 
high in color but not noteworthy for technique. 

Carter was not yet called Boake. He was “Harold” to 
all his associates, and still is to everybody who knew him 
at that time. Boake, he explains, is a surname which was 
in his mother’s family. His daughter’s name is Gwladys 
Sheleagh Boake Carter. It was Stan Broza, the program 
director of WCAU, the Columbia station in Philadelphia, 
who decided that Harold Carter was a commonplace 
name for radio and persuaded Carter to call himself 


Boake. 


Carter had his first skirmish with radio in the spring 
of 1930, when Broza decided to broadcast a play-by-play 
description of a rugby game between an Anglo-American 
club and a team of United States Marines who had 
learned the game in Shanghai. The director knew Carter 
slightly and Carter, besides having an appropriate accent, 
was probably the only civilian in Philadelphia who under- 
stood the rules of rugby. The broadcast of the rugby game 
inspired WCAU to simulate a from-the-spot description 
of the Oxford-Cambridge boat race. Carter, in the studio, 
pretended he was a spectator on the bank of the Thames. 
He got the facts for his description from early editions of 
the afternoon newspapers, and was “supported” by a 
number of wax recordings of English crowd sounds. 

The rugby broadcast had only brief and abortive con- 
sequences. Thinking Carter could be sold as a novelty, 
the station people induced him to leave his job and go 
on a sustaining program as a news commentator. He 
lasted a month. The station couldn’t sell him to a com- 
mercial sponsor, so he went back to the tabloid. Listeners 
complained that they couldn’t understand him, and Car- 
ter learned from the experience. What he employs now 
is a sort of pseudo-accent, about as authentic as the Negro 
dialect of Singing Sam, the Barbasol Man. The intonation 
is British, but the quantities and emphases are American. 

Carter’s first real break in radio came a year later, 
when he became the Philadelphia incarnation of the 
Globe-trotter. The Hearst-Metrotone newsreel of the pe- 
riod featured a commentator, invisible on the screen, 
who was called the Globe-trotter. In every city where there 
was a Hearst paper it put on two daily five-minute news 
broadcasts by a member of the staff, who would call 
himself the Globe-trotter and incidentally advertise the 
newsreel and the local theaters at which it was showing. 
In cities devoid of a Hearst paper the Hearst-Metrotone 
promotion department tied up with the local publisher. 
The tie-up in Philadelphia was with the News, and Lee 
Ellmaker, publisher of the News, chose Carter to be his 
Globe-trotter. The new job entailed a raise to seventy-five 
dollars a week. 

Carter immediately showed the radio acumen that has 
since boosted his earnings to his present twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a week. He insisted on choosing the news 
items for his broadcasts and treating them in his own way, 
without deference to the editorial policies of the News. 
He handled his stories with more dignity than they were 
accorded in the tabloid, believing, rightly, that he could 
get readers of other newspapers to tune in on his broad- 
casts. And he added a bit of editorial comment to each 
morsel of news. 

This time he had a distinct success. Even his modified 
accent clicked with the WCAU regional audience. He 
soon had a commercial sponsor in the Pep Boys, a local 
chain of auto-accessory shops, who paid him one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. At about that time Carter’s po- 
tential value began to impress the owner of the Philadel- 
phia station, Dr. Leon Levy, who is a brother-in-law of 
William S. Paley, president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
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System. If he could ever focus national attention on Cyc: 

ter, Dr. Levy decided, the family and CBS would acquij % 

a valuable asset. The difficulty lay in making Car, : re 

known to the general public, for most successful ney 

commentators—Floyd Gibbons, Edwin C. Hill, Wak @ of 
; 


Winchell, and Lowell Thomas, for example—had had y@ ne 
tional reputations before they went on the air. ® Be 

The Lindbergh kidnaping gave Carter his chance : tr 
speak over a national hookup and insured rapt attentig Ci 


for every word he said. There were two centers of n 
interest in the case. One was the Lindbergh home at Ho; C 
well. The other was Trenton, where Governor A. Han 


Moore and the head of his State Police were putting op MF sta 
great show as Hawkshaws. When the case first broke, ( em 
lumbia sent its first-string broadcasters from New Y Sta 
down to Hopewell, where they stagnated in the “hw to 

hush” atmosphere of the Lindbergh house. But Tren fore 
was the happy hunting ground for wild tips and sentej mar 
tious official statements. And Dr. Levy, pleading by wy we 


phone with Paley in New York, had sewed up Tren stud 
for WCAU and Carter, so far as the CBS was concer ver) 
The clinching circumstance was that WCAU own ' priv; 
large mobile sending station on a truck. Columbia off é for 1 
believed this might prove highly useful in following & 
the story (it proved not to be). Levy told Paley pk: 
that he wouldn’t send the truck to Trenton unless C; 
got the assignment. 
Carter went to Trenton the day after the kidnap f 
accompanied by Ken Stowman and Nelson Hess, 
other ex-newspapermen working for WCAU. Stow q 
and Hess did the leg work. Carter set up headquarten 
the Stacy Trent Hotel and delivered two broadcasts a 
using their material. From March 2, 1932, until the 
covery of the Lindbergh boy’s body Carter was on ag 






















tional hookup. 

Looking over the scripts of Carter’s Trenton br 
casts now, it is hard to understand why they clicked. 1 
is a common difficulty in reading radio scripts. They 
full of expressions of factitious heartiness, like “by g 
“oreat Scott,” and “by jingoes.” (The three in 
broadcast.) They also abounded in portentous promi 
None of the 
velopments of those days proved to have any significan 
When he had not even a rumor to report, Carter w 
fill in time by enjoining the kidnapers, “if they had 
spark of manhood,” to restore the missing baby t 
parents. But the strange quality of the Boaken voice, 4 
energetic, and British, impressed itself on minds stra 
to an attention that has not been duplicated since 
incongruous valedictory “Cheerio,” after a daily 


“that’s a very, very significant fact.” 


of disappointments, made people remember Carter,' 

After the first few days of the search, Carter begat 
editorialize. He introduced those stand-bys of Ba 
thought, American crime and corruption, and tied & 
in with prohibition. All three were very unpopular 
his hearers. Eventually, of course, it turned out 





neither gangsters nor bootleggers had had anythit 
do with the crime, which was that of a paranoid Get 








1 on Cam carpenter. But it was all good sound stuff. It still is. 
d acquim By the time he returned to Philadelphia, Carter was 
1 Carel recognized as a coming star. Philco, a company which at 
sful newt the nadir of depression had begun a remarkable program 
1, Wahel of expansion, signed him up for a daily broadcast over a 


d had pam network that covered the East and Middle West. The Pep 





















® Boys released him from the hundred-and-fifty-dollar con- 
chance | B tract. In January, 1933, Philco made a contract with 
attentic i Carter which was to last for five years. 
ee II 
> at Hopg a 
A. Han Seine has no consistent political philosophy. He will 
ting op Mm state his passionate belief in the decentralization of gov- 
sroke. (am ernment. A moment later he will tell you that the United 
New Yuli) States should have a “Ministry of Transport,” with power 
he “hye to co-ordinate rail, air, and water transportation and 
t Tren force the abandonment of superfluous lines. If you re- 
nd senteee mark that this seems like more centralization than what 
ig by tag we have now, Carter will answer that in England they 
p Tres ) study different ways of doing things and then choose the 
-oncemam very best way of doing each individual thing. Even in 
owned private life he argues in fifteen-minute bursts, suitable 


yia offic for radio presentation. 
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A pet Carter theory is that the engineers of the 
United States will someday tire of seeing things run 
inefficiently, and will throw up their arms and say, 
“Here! this can’t go any further.” He likes to say 

that this is an engineering civilization, and he thinks 
of the future mutiny of the engineers as a sure thing. 
When reminded that there are scores of thousands of 
unemployed engineers starving in “their” civilization, 
he says that that is because we have too many engineer- 
ing schools. He thinks that low wages increase the mar- 
ket for manufactured goods, and opposes protective 
tariffs, tax-exempt securities, industrial unions, reckless 
cowardice at sea, and meddling in the Orient. 
Even when a position becomes slightly too hot to hold, 


driving, 
Carter can convince himself that his retreat was a moral 
victory. The Philadelphia council of C.1.O. unions last 
winter hinted at a boycott of General Foods products if 
Carter continued his attacks on organized labor. 

“IT reminded those Johnnies of Big Bill Thompson, the 
former Mayor of Chicago,” the commentator says. “I 
told them how Big Bill had complained so much of the 
treatment he got in the newspapers that the Chicago edi- 
tors decided to stop mentioning (continued on page 51 





Only the One I’m After 


ALVARO 


NTIL I came to America I never saw a man pick up 

a cigarette butt from the street. The Germans drop 
theirs into trash baskets, and in France cigarettes are 
smoked to the very end so there isn’t enough left to put 
your lips around. The first time I saw a man grab for a 
butt I was more astonished than if I had seen him pick 
a pocket. I had been in America only a few days and was 
sitting on a bench in Battery Park, getting the sun. A lot 
of other bums were there, hugging the rail while they 
watched the tugboats scuffle around in the river. A ferry 
loaded with people glided by, headed for the Statue of 
Liberty. The passengers waved to the bums on the pier 
and the bums waved back. 

It was lunchtime, and the office slaves from Wall Street 
came to the Park for a stroll. Some were older men, well- 
dressed and serious even about their walking, so I put 
them down as bankers, but mostly there were young fel- 
lows, messengers, and bookkeepers, underfed and tired- 
looking, but with their clothes well pressed. Girls came, 
too—stenographers, walking in twos or threes. Nearly all 
of them carried bags of peanuts which they cracked open 
and fed to the pigeons. 

Two men passed me several times—circling the Park 
as if they meant to do it a certain number of times for 
exercise, as people do on shipboard. One of the men was 
perhaps past seventy, but still walking sprightly; the other 
one, not yet forty and doing most of the talking. As they 
came in front of me the younger man lit a cigarette, still 
talking while he did it. The next time around he dropped 
the fag near where I was sitting. It had hardly fallen to 
the ground when I saw a bum swoop down from the 
bench next to mine and pick it up. He dusted it off, flicked 
the ashes from the tip, and put it in his pocket. I felt a re- 
vulsion at seeing this because there was something filthy 
about picking up other people’s cigarette butts, like a 
number of things I’ve seen bums do and which I’ve 
learned to do only gradually—eating food out of garbage 
cans, drinking canned heat when there’s nothing bet- 
ter, and a lot else that won’t do on paper. But this bum 
was good at picking up butts, and in the hour or so that 
I was there I saw him pick up ten. After the first two or 
three I was itching to try it myself, but once as I started 
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to reach out, I thought the bum would clout me, so | 


didn’t try it again, not then. Anyway, it took some nen 


to do it the first time in broad daylight, showing everyon 
you were a bum and not just a guy sitting there. But th 
idea was still in my mind when I left the Park, and |¥ 


could hardly wait for nightfall to try my luck. 
As soon as it was dark I walked to Washington Squar 
and sat on a bench, waiting. I sat a long time before 


butt fell near 


me. A young fellow dropped it, almost a 
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my feet, and I stooped over and snatched it while it was 
still rolling. Even when I felt my fingers on it I was nerv- 


© ous—heaven knows why, unless I had a premonition of 


what picking up butts was going to mean to me. But as 
far as I knew I had no premonition, only nervousness that 


} comes when you do almost anything for the first time. 
A 


[ tied my shoelace while I leaned over, although it wasn’t 
even untied, but I needed something to brace me before 
[ could lift my head again, after that stoop, and to make 
it look as if I had bent over for something like my shoe— 
not for some guy’s castoff cigarette butt. When I had it in 
my fingers, I straightened up and looked at it a long time. 
Then I put it to my mouth and lit it, somehow expecting 
it to taste strange—but it didn’t. 

After the first time, there was nothing to it. I picked 
them up regularly—was never without a smoke—more 











often without matches. By keeping my eyes open I found 
out a good deal about fag-snatching. Sometimes you 
might have to follow a fellow two or three blocks, wait- 
ing for him to throw away the butt; and when you got 
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Among others who shared Carter’s preference were 
Edgar A. Guest, Sheila Barrett, and Tony Sarg 


This was nothing unique. Most news staffs in this coun- 
try include one Britisher. The expatriate Briton seldom 
becomes a good local newspaperman. He won’t conde- 
scend to learn the minutiae of state and city politics, and 
his accent makes him an object of repugnance to plebeian 
interviewees. But he is crammed full of exotic and, for 
the most part, extraneous information, like the distance in 
miles from Rangoon to Mandalay, the history of the Eton 
collar and the proper way to pronounce Magdalene Col- 
lege. He has glamorous antecedents, of which he drops 
frequent, modestly fragmentary hints. He has invariably 
been a War hero, although his innate reserve overwhelms 
him just as he is about to specify the nature of his heroism. 
From reading news stories he has developed three iron- 
clad opinions of American life: Politicians are corrupt; 
crime is rampant; Americans are gullible, not to say 
simple-minded, persons to put up with it. “We’ve precious 
little of that in England.” 

Put any newspaper Englishman on the radio, and you’d 
get something very like Boake Carter, whose broadcasts, 
five evenings a week, are heard over approximately 2,500,- 
000 receiving sets in all parts of the United States. His 
audience must range between five and ten million per- 
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sons. He spends about $35,000 a year on news coverage, 
but his voice conveys a hereditary, probably geographical, 
intimacy with destiny. It costs his sponsors nearly a mil- 
lion dollars a year to put the $ 35,000 worth of news on 
the air. 

One of Carter’s favorite anecdotes concerns an inter- 
view he says he had with Joseph P. Kennedy before Ken- 
nedy was appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. 

“Don’t take it, Joe,’ I begged him,” Carter says. 
‘“*You can stay here and be of great service to your coun- 
try. If you go over there, those Englishmen will pull the 
wool over your eyes and steal your pants; I know. I’ve 
been one of them.’ ” Pronounced, of course, “bean.” 

This protective attitude of the Briton toward the Bago- 
bo among whom he has cast his lot is entirely sincere. 
That is why criticism sometimes annoys Carter. He in- 
terprets it as ingratitude. It is perhaps more than an 

accident that the two radio commentators issuing the 
most positive dicta on all phases of American life were 
born British subjects. Father Coughlin is the other. 
Carter is perhaps the only man in America who is 
equally execrated by C.I.O. leaders and retired ad- 
mirals. During the Little Steel strike of 1937, he 














Taken in Carter's Philadelphia office, this photo (46”x53"") 
was displayed in Underwood's New York show window 
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called the C.1.O. a tyranny and John L. Lewis a dictator 
who had intimidated the President. In consoling mood he 
reminded his public of how quickly the Fascist regime 
had followed upon a wave of sitdown strikes by industrial 
unionists in Italy. Carter apparently believed that the 
vigilante movements in Little Steel towns were spontance- 
ous repudiations of collective bargaining. 

It is certain that Carter did not follow instructions from 
his employers in these attacks on labor. Officials of th 
Philco Radio and Television Corporation, his sponsors at 
the time, squirmed under the bombardment of complaints 
by labor leaders. During the summer of 1937 it became 
common knowledge in radio circles that Carter would be 
at liberty after the expiration of his contract in January, 
1938. But Philco officers insisted that for the duration of 
his contract they had no power to interfere with Carter’s 
expression of his views. 

Carter’s quarrel with the admirals is based on his in- 
sistence that airplanes are a serious threat to battleships 
in war and that large outlays for naval construction are 
therefore likely to prove useless. Each outburst from the 
admirals draws a riposte when some incident like the 
bombing of the Spanish battleship Espana offers a news 
peg for Carter’s argument. He has prolonged the con- 
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Carter in his Torresdale library; transmitter on the left, 
teletype on the right, books (including 4 he wrote) at hand 
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Versy for years, lor he becheves that “an editor 
voke response must go out on the limb in every edit 
He likes to think of himself as an editor and, in the pl 
vs. battleship controversy, to employ th preface “Havin 
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once been a military pilot.” He was once in a Royal Au 
Force training school in Scotland, where he injured a | 

In his early radio days, he studied the radio te hnique 
of Father ¢ ouchlin, who, Carter says, “always titillates 
his listeners—he’s provocative.” As a columnist, Carter 
idealizes Westbrook P¢ gler, “because Peg is always out 
on a limb.” But to go out on the limb several times a day. 
five days a week, with any feeling of security, requires an 
enormous documentation. Carter says that he once 
studied at Christ’s College, Cambridge, but his “square” 
name, Harold Thomas Henry Carter, does not appear in 
any available list of graduates. He is under the necessity 
of acquiring this documentation as he goes along—some- 
times within a few minutes of his broadcast. Yet the as- 
surance must never be absent from his voice, or he will 
lose his hold on the imagination of his awed public. The 
note of precise, boding British omniscience must be main- 
tained at all costs. 


II 


Plain years ago, already mature and the father of a 
six-year-old girl, Carter was earning fifty dollars a week 
as a rewrite man, copyreader, and assistant city editor on 
the Philadelphia Daily News, a tabloid in a city which 
is the Great Dismal Swamp of American Journalism. 
Colleagues considered him a fancy writer but not much 
of a reporter. Like all newspaper Englishmen he smoked 
a pipe beautifully. He possessed an English accent which 
he had carefully defended against the ravages of eleven 
years’ exposure to the American tongue in oil fields and 
city rooms and rather relished being kidded about it. 
Carter had a friendly though slightly pompous manner, 
lots of energy, and was on the whole popular with other 
Philadelphia newspapermen. He was married to Olive 
Richter, assistant society editor of the Bulletin, and on 
their combined salaries they lived in that feeble imita- 
tion of middle-class comfort common to most newspaper 
people. They had even bought a quaint, barely habitable 
Pennsylvania Dutch farmhouse at Torresdale, eighteen 
miles from the center of Philadelphia, and they spent their 
vacations and most of their earnings trying to improve it. 
Carter had two sidelines, free-lance writing and portrait 
painting. Neither paid well. His portraits, of which nu- 
merous examples today decorate the Carter home, are 
high in color but not noteworthy for technique. 

Carter was not yet called Boake. He was “Harold” to 
all his associates, and still is to everybody who knew him 
at that time. Boake, he explains, is a surname which was 
in his mother’s family. His daughter’s name is Gwladys 
Sheleagh Boake Carter. It was Stan Broza, the program 
director of WCAU, the Columbia station in Philadelphia, 
who decided that Harold Carter was a commonplace 
name for radio and persuaded Carter to call himself 
Boake. 
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Carter had his first skirmish with radio in the spring 
of 1930, when Broza decided to broadcast a play-by-play 
description of a rugby game between an Anglo-American 
club and a team of United States Marines who had 
learned the game in Shanghai. The director knew Carter 
slightly and Carter, besides having an appropriate accent, 
was probably the only civilian in Philadelphia who under- 
stood the rules of rugby. The broadcast of the rugby game 
inspired WCAU to simulate a from-the-spot description 
of the Oxford-Cambridge boat race. Carter, in the studio, 
pretended he was a spectator on the bank of the Thames. 
He got the facts for his description from early editions of 
the afternoon newspapers, and was “supported” by a 
number of wax recordings of English crowd sounds. 

The rugby broadcast had only brief and abortive con- 
sequences. Thinking Carter could be sold as a novelty, 
the station people induced him to leave his job and go 
on a sustaining program as a news commentator. He 
lasted a month. The station couldn’t sell him to a com- 
mercial sponsor, so he went back to the tabloid. Listeners 
complained that they couldn’t understand him, and Car- 
ter learned from the experience. What he employs now 
is a sort of pseudo-accent, about as authentic as the Negro 
dialect of Singing Sam, the Barbasol Man. The intonation 
is British, but the quantities and emphases are American. 

Carter’s first real break in radio came a year later, 
when he became the Philadelphia incarnation of the 
Globe-trotter. The Hearst-Metrotone newsreel of the pe- 
riod featured a commentator, invisible on the screen, 
who was called the Globe-trotter. In every city where there 
was a Hearst paper it put on two daily five-minute news 
broadcasts by a member of the staff, who would call 
himself the Globe-trotter and incidentally advertise the 
newsreel and the local theaters at which it was showing. 
In cities devoid of a Hearst paper the Hearst-Metrotone 
promotion department tied up with the local publisher. 
The tie-up in Philadelphia was with the News, and Lee 
Ellmaker, publisher of the News, chose Carter to be his 
Globe-trotter. The new job entailed a raise to seventy-five 
dollars a week. 

Carter immediately showed the radio acumen that has 
since boosted his earnings to his present twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a. week. He insisted on choosing the news 
items for his broadcasts and treating them in his own way, 
without deference to the editorial policies of the News. 
He handled his stories with more dignity than they were 
accorded in the tabloid, believing, rightly, that he could 
get readers of other newspapers to tune in on his broad- 
casts. And he added a bit of editorial comment to each 
morsel of news. 

This time he had a distinct success. Even his modified 
accent clicked with the WCAU regional audience. He 
soon had a commercial sponsor in the Pep Boys, a local 
chain of auto-accessory shops, who paid him one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. At about that time Carter’s po- 
tential value began to impress the owner of the Philadel- 
phia station, Dr. Leon Levy, who is a brother-in-law of 
William S. Paley, president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
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System. If he could ever focus national attention on Car- 
ter, Dr. Levy decided, the family and CBS would acquire 
a valuable asset. The difficulty lay in making Carter 
known to the general public, for most successful news 
commentators—Floyd Gibbons, Edwin C. Hill, Walte: 
Winchell, and Lowell Thomas, for example—had had na- 
tional reputations before they went on the air. 

The Lindbergh kidnaping gave Carter his chance to 
speak over a national hookup and insured rapt attention 
for every word he said. There were two centers of news 
interest in the case. One was the Lindbergh home at Hope- 
well. The other was Trenton, where Governor A. Harry 
Moore and the head of his State Police were putting on a 
great show as Hawkshaws. When the case first broke, Co- 
lumbia sent its first-string broadcasters from New York 
down to Hopewell, where they stagnated in the “hush, 
hush” atmosphere of the Lindbergh house. But Trenton 
was the happy hunting ground for wild tips and senten- 
tious official statements. And Dr. Levy, pleading by tele- 
phone with Paley in New York, had sewed up Trenton 
for WCAU and Carter, so far as the CBS was concerned. 
The clinching circumstance was that WCAU owned a 
large mobile sending station on a truck. Columbia officials 
believed this might prove highly useful in following up 
the story (it proved not to be). Levy told Paley plainly 
that he wouldn’t send the truck to Trenton unless Carter 
got the assignment. 

Carter went to Trenton the day after the kidnaping, 
accompanied by Ken Stowman and Nelson Hess, two 
other ex-newspapermen working for WCAU. Stowman 
and Hess did the leg work. Carter set up headquarters in 
the Stacy Trent Hotel and delivered two broadcasts a day, 
using their material. From March 2, 1932, until the dis- 
covery of the Lindbergh boy’s body Carter was on a na- 
tional hookup. 

Looking over the scripts of Carter’s Trenton broad- 
casts now, it is hard to understand why they clicked. That 
is a common difficulty in reading radio scripts. They were 
full of expressions of factitious heartiness, like “by golly,” 
“creat Scott,” and “by jingoes.” (The three in one 
broadcast.) They also abounded in portentous promises: 
“that’s a very, very significant fact.” (None of the de- 
velopments of those days proved to have any significance. ) 
When he had not even a rumor to report, Carter would 
fill in time by enjoining the kidnapers, “if they had one 
spark of manhood,” to restore the missing baby to its 
parents. But the strange quality of the Boaken voice, grim, 
energetic, and British, impressed itself on minds strained 
to an attention that has not been duplicated since. The 
incongruous valedictory “Cheerio,” after a daily recital 
of disappointments, made people remember Carter, too. 

After the first few days of the search, Carter began to 
editorialize. He introduced those stand-bys of British 
thought, American crime and corruption, and tied them 
in with prohibition. All three were very unpopular with 
his hearers. Eventually, of course,.it turned out that 
neither gangsters nor bootleggers had had anything to 
do with the crime, which was that of a paranoid German 
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carpenter. But it was all good sound stuff. It still is. 

By the time he returned to Philadelphia, Carter was 
recognized as a coming star. Philco, a company which at 
the nadir of depression had begun a remarkable program 
of expansion, signed him up for a daily broadcast over a 
network that covered the East and Middle West. The Pep 
Boys reicased him from the hundred-and-fifty-dollar con- 
tract. In January, 1933, Philco made a contract with 
Carter which was to last for five years. 
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—_ has no consistent political philosophy. He will 
state his passionate belief in the decentralization of gov- 
ernment. A moment later he will tell you that the United 
States should have a “Ministry of Transport,” with power 
to co-ordinate rail, air, and water transportation and 
force the abandonment of superfluous lines. If you re- 
mark that this seems like more centralization than what 
we have now, Carter will answer that in England they 
study different ways of doing things and then choose the 
very best way of doing each individual thing. Even in 
private life he argues in fifteen-minute bursts, suitable 
for radio presentation. 
Two other testimonials that made Carter familiar 


to American eyes as well as ears. His endorsements 


of Nash appeared on more than 15,000,000 pages 
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A pet Carter theory is that the engineers of the 
United States will someday tire of seeing things run 
inefficiently, and will throw up their arms and say, 
“Here! this can’t go any further.” He likes to say 
that this is an engineering civilization, and he thinks 

of the future mutiny of the engineers as a sure thing. 

When reminded that there are scores of thousands of 

unemployed engineers starving in “their” civilization, 

he says that that is because we have too many engineer- 
ing schools. He thinks that low wages increase the mar- 
ket for manufactured goods, and opposes protective 
tariffs, tax-exempt securities, industrial unions, reckless 
driving, cowardice at sea, and meddling in the Orient. 

Even when a position becomes slightly too hot to hold, 
Carter can convince himself that his retreat was a moral 
victory. The Philadelphia council of C.1.O. unions last 
winter hinted at a boycott of General Foods products if 
Carter continued his attacks on organized labor. 

“IT reminded those Johnnies of Big Bill Thompson, the 
former Mayor of Chicago,” the commentator says. “I 
told them how Big Bill had complained so much of the 
treatment he got in the newspapers that the Chicago edi- 
tors decided to stop mentioning (continued on page 
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Only the One I’m After 


ALVARO DE SILVA 


U=: I came to America I never saw a man pick up 
a cigarette butt from the street. The Germans drop 
theirs into trash baskets, and in France cigarettes are 
smoked to the very end so there isn’t enough left to put 
your lips around. The first time I saw a man grab for a 
butt 1 was more astonished than if I had seen him pick 
a pocket. I had been in America only a few days and was 
sitting on a bench in Battery Park, getting the sun. A lot 
of other bums were there, hugging the rail while they 
watched the tugboats scuffle around in the river. A ferry 
loaded with people glided by, headed for the Statue of 
Liberty. The passengers waved to the bums on the pier 
and the bums waved back. 

It was lunchtime, and the office slaves from Wall Street 
came to the Park for a stroll. Some were older men, well- 
dressed and serious even about their walking, so I put 
them down as bankers, but mostly there were young fel- 
lows, messengers, and bookkeepers, underfed and tired- 
looking, but with their clothes well pressed. Girls came, 
too—stenographers, walking in twos or threes. Nearly all 
of them carried bags of peanuts which they cracked open 
and fed to the pigeons. 

Two men passed me several times—circling the Park 
as if they meant to do it a certain number of times for 
exercise, as people do on shipboard. One of the men was 
perhaps past seventy, but still walking sprightly; the other 
one, not yet forty and doing most of the talking. As they 
came in front of me the younger man lit a cigarette, still 
talking while he did it. The next time around he dropped 
the fag near where I was sitting. It had hardly fallen to 
the ground when I saw a bum swoop down from the 
bench next to mine and pick it up. He dusted it off, flicked 
the ashes from the tip, and put it in his pocket. I felt a re- 
vulsion at seeing this because there was something filthy 
about picking up other people’s cigarette butts, like a 
number of things I’ve seen bums do and which I’ve 
learned to do only gradually—eating food out of garbage 
cans, drinking canned heat when there’s nothing bet- 
ter, and a lot else that won’t do on paper. But this bum 
was good at picking up butts, and in the hour or so that 
I was there I saw him pick up ten. After the first two or 
three I was itching to try it myself, but once as I started 


to reach out, I thought the bum would clout me, so I 
didn’t try it again, not then. Anyway, it took some nerve 
to do it the first time in broad daylight, showing everyone 
you were a bum and not just a guy sitting there. But the 
idea was still in my mind when I left the Park, and I 
could hardly wait for nightfall to try my luck. 

As soon as it was dark I walked to Washington Square 
and sat on a bench, waiting. I sat a long time before a 
butt fell near me. A young fellow dropped it, almost at 
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my feet, and I stooped over and snatched it while it was 
still rolling. Even when I felt my fingers on it I was nerv- 
ous—heaven knows why, unless I had a premonition of 
what picking up butts was going to mean to me. But as 
far as I knew I had no premonition, only nervousness that 
comes when you do almost anything for the first time. 
I tied my shoelace while I leaned over, although it wasn’t 
even untied, but I needed something to brace me before 
I could lift my head again, after that stoop, and to make 
it look as if I had bent over for something like my shoe— 
not for some guy’s castoff cigarette butt. When I had it in 
my fingers, I straightened up and looked at it a long time. 
Then I put it to my mouth and lit it, somehow expecting 
it to taste strange—but it didn’t. 

After the first time, there was nothing to it. I picked 
them up regularly—was never without a smoke—more 
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often without matches. By keeping my eyes open I found 
out a good deal about fag-snatching. Sometimes you 
might have to follow a fellow two or three blocks, wait- 
ing for him to throw away the butt; and when you got 





































proficient you could also be fussy, take your choice, your 
favorite brand—Lucky, Chesterfield, Camel, or Old Gold 
—and I’ve even had my turn picking only Pall Malls. 
During that period I wouldn’t have stooped to touch an- 
other brand. But in the winter it wasn’t so easy. Outside 
cafeterias and on the steps of the subway you had to take 
what you could get—grab them quick before someone 
stepped on them—and you had to stay near the cafeterias 
and the subway or you'd freeze to death. 

I don’t know how this last phase got such a hold on 
me, or how long it’s going to last. But it’s gone on for 
some time now and it’s got me—like taking the snow. The 
day it began I was standing on the corner of Wall and 
Nassau Streets, listening to some soapbox oratory, not 
even thinking about fags, when there it was, lying on the 
sidewalk at my foot—a round, white cigarette butt— 
hardly touched, with a band of red daubed on one end. 
At first I couldn’t even stoop over to pick it up, just stood 
there looking at it, fascinated, as if it were a snake coiling 
on the ground, getting ready to lift up and bite me, and 
I unable to do anything about it. It made me sick all 
over, but shaking with eagerness, as when I saw a woman 
undressed for the first time. Then a panic swept over me, 
chilling me clear through—fear that someone would 
snatch it up or step on it before I could reach it. I bent 
down and grabbed it, my heart pounding like thunder, as 
if I had been running. I held the cigarette in my hand, 
rolling it around between my fingers, slowly, hardly touch- 
ing it. A strange feeling crept over me, like discovery, the 
beginning of something. I rolled the cigarette so much 
that the tobacco shredded out at one end. Then I stopped, 
not moving it at all, just watching the red band on the 
tip. I touched the red with the index finger of my other 
hand—cautiously, as if it was sacred. Then I raised the 
tip to my lips, not putting it in my mouth, just near 
enough so that the red circle touched my lips and I could 
taste the perfume in the lipstick. Finally I put it into my 
mouth and lit it, inhaling it deeply, smoking slowly so 
that it would last a long while. 

Cigarette butts edged with lipstick aren’t as easy to 
find as you’d imagine. Women don’t smoke much on the 
street. The best place to get them is at the curbstone where 
women get out of their automobiles, in front of the swell 
stores. There they’re fresh as if they gave you their own 
lips, and they taste good, too—sweet, like the women who 
smoke them. 

I’ve followed a car the length of a crosstown block, 
waiting for the chauffeur to stop in front of a store. And 
those women don’t step on them, but toss them away 
after one puff, as if they were nothing. 

Once in a while when a woman can’t decide which 
store she wants, she walks along the street, smoking, look- 
ing in all the windows until she makes up her mind. I al- 
ways follow her, and it’s worth it. Once I’ve started on 
the trail of this lady, ten butts with red circles around 
them, waiting on the sidewalk right in front of me, 
couldn’t tempt me. Only the one I’m after means a thing 
to me. 
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Today I followed one of these ladies—a nice-looker, too 
—but that wasn’t what attracted me; it was something 
else. The nearest that I can come to describing it was a 
sort of sadness in her face, and bravery—the look that I’ve 
often seen on the faces of rich women in their forties. To- 
day’s lady got out of her car at Bonwit Teller’s, started to- 
ward the Fifth Avenue entrance, changed her mind, and 
walked down Fifty-seventh Street. She looked in all the 
windows—little dress shops and windows with pictures in 
them. I walked behind her, not so near as to be conspicu- 
ous, but near enough so that I could duck down and grab 
her cigarette the minute she dropped it. Everything was 
going along as usual when suddenly a bum pushed him- 
self between us—so close to her that I could hardly keep 
from punching him. He was a real bum, hanging in his 
old clothes like a scarecrow and reeking of bad alcohol; 
no place for a guy like that on a street with decent people. 
The minute I saw him I knew what he was after, but I 
didn’t intend to let him get it. I knew she’d be throwing 
it away any minute and I had to think fast—get him out 
of the way so he wouldn’t be grabbing for the butt the 
same time I did, making a scene. 

Quick as my brain was working I jockeyed myself in 
front of him, keeping as far from my lady as I could with- 
out losing her. I had one butt in my pocket, the one I 
always keep for emergencies. I tossed this on the sidewalk 
right in front of the bum’s nose. He couldn’t miss it, and 
he didn’t. The lout reached down and picked it up as if 
it were a piece of money. I have nothing but contempt 
for a fellow like that—falling so low he'll pick up any 
butt that comes his way, even a secondhand one that an- 
other bum tosses him. Anyway, my trick worked, and I 
had a clear field. 

The lady turned her head, and I saw a kind of smile 
on her lips, as if she had seen what happened. She dropped 
her cigarette. I stooped over for it, my fingers shaking 
with expectancy. I had almost touched it when her foot 
reached out, nearly stepping on my hand, and crunched 
the butt. I didn’t know what to do; I hadn’t expected that, 
and I felt like a kid licked for something he didn’t do. I 
must have shown my feelings, for she opened her cigarette 
case and offered me a fresh cigarette, smiling as she hand- 
ed it to me. I took it because I didn’t know what else to 
do, but it wasn’t what I wanted, and I didn’t dare tell 
her. She knew it, too. I was sure of that, from the look 
on her face when I saw it more closesly, as if she were get- 
ting even for a lot of things. 

She turned from me and looked at a painting in a 
window. I struck a match to light the cigarette she had 
given me, but my hand shook so that the light went out. 
I could feel her watching me, making fun of me, although 
her face was turned away. I struck the second match, 
forcing my hand to steadiness. As I succeeded in lighting 
my cigarette, I saw her take a new one from her case and 
light it. I was sure I noticed the match waver. She took 
a couple of puffs, opened the store door, and just as she 
entered, without looking back at me, she tossed her ciga- 
rette so it rolled on the sidewalk in front of my feet. 
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On Patrol with Crime-Proofers 
GRETTA PALMER 


AN ANALYSIS of a new police technique ... how State Troopers prepare for 


roadside holdups ... what merchants and filling-station operators are told to do 


T’s our job to figure where a criminal is going to go 
and then get there ahead of him.” That’s the way 
crime-proofing was summed up for me by George 
O’Reilly, a tall and brawny member of the New York 
State Police. At the time he and I were rolling along in 
the all-white police sedan near Troy, New York. It was 
a routine patrol for him, but for me it was a firsthand 
view of the new crime-proofing technique employed by 
the police of New York and half a dozen other states. 

Our first stop was at a new gas station. When O'Reilly 
swerved onto the clean gravel a young man in uniform 
came out to the car. O’Reilly welcomed him to the neigh- 
borhood with a broad Irish grin, looked around a few 
minutes, and then launched into a lecture on holdups. 

“Your telephone’s out of sight from the road. That’s 
fine. You may want to use it without being seen, some- 
time. But those telephone wires up the wall are too ex- 
posed: anybody with a pair of shears could cut you off. 
Get the company to enclose them in a conduit. 

“T notice you left a monkey wrench on the ground by 
the tank. That’s not healthy. Any bandit can use it to 
knock you out. And that pump handle unscrews too easy. 
It'd make a tough weapon. Better have it welded on. 

“Whenever a car pulls up late at night,” he said, “re- 
member it may be a holdup. Look at the license number 
and jot it down on paper before you come outside. Don’t 
have much cash around at night. Five dollars in change 
ought to be plenty. And I see those toilet doors have keys. 
Lots of bandits have locked the owners inside while they 
got away. Why don’t you throw the keys away and put 
on inside bolts? Also fix that front door so it always locks 


behind you. You can keep a key outside. And here, here’s 


our telephone number. Don’t be afraid 
to use it.” 

O’Reilly’s next stop was at a farm- 
house, off on a dirt side road, surrounded 
by a colony of white chicken houses. It 
was owned by a grizzled, brown-faced 
man who, because poultry prices were 
up, was expecting chicken thieves earlier 
than usual. He had heard that a gang 
over the State line had been gassing the 
birds, and he wanted to know how to 


meet this new threat. Some State Police troops are com- 
bating these thieves with a system of tattoo marks similar 
to cattle branding. In New Jersey and Massachusetts, 
farmers are assigned numbers which they tattoo onto the 
wings. Then, if their birds are stolen and offered for sale, 
they can be traced to their owners. 

“You'll get a warning,” O'Reilly told him. “They al- 
ways send out a scout first, to study the layout. Write 
down the license number of any stranger who comes 
around. He may be trying to buy junk and he may be 
selling magazines.” 

Another phase of crook technique was brought out 
when we reached a pleasant little town on O’Reilly’s 
route. “See that feed store over there?” he said. “Most 
nights no crook would bother breaking into it. But once a 
month the creamery pays off. That day the farmers buy 
their feed, and the cash register is full. That’s the night 
we look for trouble in a feed store.” 

O’Reilly drove on and pulled up in front of a chain 
grocery store. A gray-haired manager greeted us, and 
while O’Reilly looked around, he told me that he had 
recently accepted a bad check for ten dollars’ worth of 
groceries. O’Reilly’s fellow troopers had caught the crook. 
The extent of crime-proofing against such offenses is sug- 
gested by the fact that the Michigan State Police now 
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ask merchants to fingerprint strangers wishing to cash 
checks. New York’s handling of merchants was revealed 
by O’Reilly’s talk. 

“Your telephone’s kind of close to the front door here,” 
he said. ““Why don’t you move it into a back room? Some 
Saturday night, when the store’s full of customers, you 
may have a holdup, and anybody working at the back 
would have a chance of slipping out to phone us the alarm. 
Have the wires enclosed in conduits, too. And here’s an- 
other tip, John. Don’t ever stay here Saturday evening 
without at least two men clerks in the store. 

“Now, the safe. I’m not crazy about your putting it 
into that dark corner. How about dragging it to the front 
and keeping a light burning over it all night? When we 
pass on patrol, we can glance in and see if the light’s on. 
Another thing: get yourselves a fifty-cent burglar alarm 
for both doors. Even if nobody else hears it go off, it'll 
scare a burglar, and ten to one he'll run away.” 

I asked why the State Police didn’t urge merchants to 
send their money to the banks—use the night depository 
after hours, for instance. The merchant smiled, and 
O’Reilly said that few men know how to blow a safe, 
“but any punk can hold up a messenger carrying money 
to the bank.” This was in line with the basic theory of 
crime-proofing, which Chief Inspector Albert Moore ex- 
plained to me when we got back to troop headquarters. 
In a pleasant drawl, he announced that “all criminals 
are lazy.” The new technique assumes, he said, that any 
man will steal a million dollars if it is made safe for him 
and that if stealing is turned into hard, dangerous, and 
unprofitable work, few men will even try it. 

The criminal’s tendency to repeat himself helps the 
police in their crime-proofing plan. Car thieves who ha- 
bitually steal Chevrolets will rarely take a Plymouth or a 
Ford. A holdup man who has once worn a mask will not 
try a handkerchief over his face. This combination of 
laziness and habit helps the police in their crime-proofing. 

My ride with Trooper O'Reilly, my talk with Inspector 
Moore, and letters from police of other states show that 
crime-proofing has innumerable phases. The very con- 
spicuousness of the police car is a crime deterrent. The 
marksmanship of Troopers in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts has driven many crimi- 
nals West. The police teletype, now enabling as many as 
seven Eastern states to effect a blockade and stop every 
highway leading out of a town, has caused bank robbers 
to be particularly chary of daylight holdups in this section. 

In New York the police request hardware stores to 
put guns and ammunition in a safe before locking up. 
They ask garage owners to make a record of any car 
brought in with broken headlights or fresh dents. They 
encourage the use of tear-gas tubes in small banks (the 
tubes are placed behind the bars of the cages so the teller 
can release them by pressing a foot pedal). And they ask 
homeowners to let the Troopers know when they are clos- 
ing their homes—whereupon the police put up signs warn- 
ing intruders off and informing them that Troopers will 
be dropping in at irregular intervals. This type of crime- 
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proofing has eliminated eighty per cent of summer-home 
crimes and has, on several occasions, enabled the police to 
catch the burglars in the act. 

In New Jersey, the State Police have elaborate holdup 
drills for bank employees, in which each man is assigned 
to a post close to the place at which he normally works. In 
case of a holdup, he moves to his post and is responsible 
for observing everything that happens in that area: he 
must be able to report afterward on the criminals’ pecu- 
liarities of speech, gait, dress, the type of firearms they 
carry, the make of car they use. Tellers in New Jersey 
banks are also asked to place small marks inside the cages, 
beginning at about five feet from the floor and going up 
six inches at a time. With these, the man in the cage can 
judge the height of any bandit who faces him. 

Like other criminals, bank bandits are creatures of 
habit, said Mr. Moore. The New York State Police warn 
bankers that there are three types of holdup men: those 
who pull their jobs as soon as the bank opens in the morn- 
ing, before there are any customers around; those who 
choose the lunch hour, when some of the employees are 
out; and the greedy gangs who choose the dangerous min- 
utes before three o’clock, when the bank is crowded, but 
the cash drawers are full. These are the three danger spots 
of the day, when bank employees are trained to be alert. 

The New York Police had a bank holdup recently at 
eleven-thirty in the morning: at once they analyzed it as 
an amateur job. In blockading the roads by which the 
gang might escape, they didn’t look for bullet-proof cars 
or desperate men with sub-machine guns. They sought— 
and found—an old Ford sedan with a crowd of scared 
farm boys who had never tried to rob a bank before. 

They also prepare for crimes while they are being 
planned. Every theft of dynamite in the State is reported 
to the laboratory at Schenectady. The chemists analyze 
it and watch for the nitroglycerin some safeblower may 
derive from it. By comparing the two, the police can de- 
termine whether the crook is an amateur or a professional. 
Knowing where he got his dynamite, they can sometimes 
determine what area he’s working in. And occasionally 
they can pick the very safe he’s going to crack—and be 
there waiting for him. 

“What structure do you think has the lowest crime- 
appeal in a town?” Mr. Moore asked me. 

“A school,” I said. 

But I was wrong. Last year a free-lance burglar in 
Oneida County, New York, took in around one hundred 
dollars a week, rifling schools over week ends. Most school 
principals kept the children’s savings—account money— 
in metal lockers, instead of safes, until the State Police 
warned them, and this ingenious thief made an easy liv- 
ing by entering three or four a week. He is now in jail 
alongside another specialist—a man who stole nothing but 
slot machines from poolrooms. 

The safest building in a town is the United States Post 
Office. Crooks have learned to fear the G-Men. They 
have not yet learned the whole measure of the menace 
that the State Police offer them today. 
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ERE, in a day which sees symphonies used to sell 

automobiles and Keeno to get people into movie 
palaces, a strange flirtation is going on between business 
and surrealism. The two, as Walter Winchell would say, 
are on fire—and it is all very amusing to bystanders re- 
calling the smirks and grins and hoots with which the 
conservatives greeted surrealism on its arrival from 
France eight years ago. At that time surrealism was a 
weird thing for weird people. Today it is recognized by 
those most practical businessmen—advertisers and sellers. 
They have picked surrealism up, and though the ro- 
mance may one day go phffft, right now it is all very 
serious. Surrealism is being used to sell goods, and for 
certain customers it appears to be as effective as testi- 
monials were back in the 1920’s. 

No advertising Machiavelli planned it that way. It 
was all as inadvertent as the discovery that cartoons 
would sell where sermons wouldn’t. Shortly after sur- 
realism came off the boat, it was adopted by a snobbish, 
moneyed group, who, seeing that ordinary people didn’t 
understand it, began pretending that they did. Inevitably, 
people who had something to sell noticed this familiarity 
and set out to make the most of it. They began employing 
surrealism to attract the eyes and bankrolls of this chi-chi 
set. Today, products aimed at this group are advertised 
with illustrations patterned after the paintings of leading 
surrealists. Magazines slanted at luxury readers are polish- 
ing their pages with photographs and drawings which 
drip surrealist influence. Stores selling to the same group 
are dressing their windows in surrealist settings. Hair- 
dressers are devising surrealistic coiffures, and milliners 
are putting everything but mice and men on their hats. 





Not art, but an ad for the Abbott Laboratories 


This fantastic newcomer to the advertising business 
had its origins, of course, in the movement called Dadaism. 
Back in 1916 the Dadaists were a small group of rebellious 
individuals who hung around a Zurich café. They held 
performances at which four or five of them simultaneously 
read their own poetry, accompanied by clanging of bells 
that drowned out their voices. They insulted their audi- 
ences and in turn were greeted with threats, ripe fruit, 
hunks of meat, and, now and then, a squad of policemen. 

While laymen today like to think of all advertising men 
as prosaic fellows, in actuality some of them are trying to 
prove that they are spiritual descendants of such Dadaists 
as Duchamp, the painter, and Max Ernest, the poet and 
painter. Duchamp was the one who, when invited to ex- 
hibit at a national exhibition, sent a porcelain bedroom 
pot. Ernest was even more ambitious. He left Zurich, 
where he had become a leader of the rebels, for Cologne 
and there, in 1920, organized a glorious burlesque of all 
serious exhibitions. Instead of a solemn entrance, he had a 
public lavatory; instead of earnest pictures and statues, 
he had meaningless canvases and absurd objects thrown 
together to form compositions that were nothing but sting- 
ing parodies on serious art. His prize exhibit was a young 
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girl, dressed in Communion white, who stood on a pedes- 
tal and recited obscene verses. Ernest did not expect rev- 
erence; in fact, he invited the destruction of the exhibits 
themselves by giving hatchets to all visitors so they could 
swing in with the spirit of Dada and chop up anything 
they did not like. 

Shortly after this affair was closed by the police, the 
scene shifted to Paris, where the Dadaists gradually mel- 
lowed to a more or less neutral state called surrealism. 
They no longer fought all traditions and codes of be- 
havior. They simply disregarded them and struck out in 
new directions, creating with freedom from restraint. In 
writing they used free association, letting words flow with- 
out conscious control; and in painting they used dreams 
and the irrationalities of the subconscious. If they felt 
like painting objects that looked from one angle like a 
lion and from another like a woman, they painted them, 





Surrealist Dali sells dresses for Bonwit Teller 
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COURTESY OF PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


**THE DEPARTURE OF THE POET,"’ BY GIORGIO DE CHIRICO 


Chirico’s art influences ads for soap, wine, furs 


creating a sort of “visual pun.” They distorted perspec- 
tive and natural forms at will and repeated symbols as 
though an obsession gripped them and they could not stop. 

Freedom of this type was not entirely new, however, 
for as far back as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
artists were letting fly with their imaginations in true sur- 
realist fashion. Bosch and Breughel, to name two, were 
painting scenes as unearthly as any invented by present- 
Gay surrealists and were populating them with grotesque 
monsters. They had surrealism in overalls even then, for 
their monsters were selling religion by picturing the hor- 
rible fate of people who refused the wares of their spon- 
sors. Today Abbott Laboratories make the same use of 
surrealism. Their design reproduced on page 17 gives an 
impressive idea of the horrors of disease. The facade is 
treated like the arcades in Chirico’s paintings; the hands 
are repeated like symbols in canvases by Dali, the talented 
young Spanish painter who took a prominent part in the 
surrealist movement. 

The Gunther fur ad (on page 19) also reflects the 
exaggerated lines of Chirico. It has the same swiftly re- 
ceding arcade that is one of the main features of Chirico’s 
“The Departure of the Poet” (above). Chirico’s influ- 
ence has also extended to advertisements of soaps, furni- 
ture, and port wine. Woodbury used an ad showing a bar 
of soap on the ground with surrealistic perspective lines 
leading all the way to the horizon. The furniture adver- 
tisement was done by W. & J. Sloane—with tongue in 
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BY PAUL SMITH FOR KENYON & ECKHARDT, INC 


Surrealism for sales sake—styled after Chirico 


cheek. It included a sculptured head garnished with 
grapes and leaves, a table with a bottle, glass, and hand 
on it, and a lone drinker. Sloane’s caption to the ad was 
“Sloane could do this.” 

Ernest, Cornell, and other surrealists use objects in- 
stead of words and pigment. They throw together utterly 
unrelated things such as, in extreme cases, sewing ma- 
chines, arms, and bunches of flowers, or phonographs, 
legs, and hands, the latter masterpiece being titled, “‘Plas- 
ter Phonograph with Assorted Extremities.” These mon- 
tages express warped inner feelings, or are just disturbing 
impulses given form. On this page is an ad for Schiapa- 
relli’s perfume “Shocking,” which is presented in a bottle 
that is also a combination of incongruous elements—a 
dressmaker’s form and a bouquet of flowers that emerges 
at the neck. The illustration in the same ad is an example 
of a collage, or composition of unrelated cutouts; a dress- 
maker’s form is shown with some lilies, a curtain, and part 
of a photograph of Place Vend6éme in Paris. Surrealism 
is at work selling perfume. 

It is also selling magazines, shoes, containers, and thea- 
ter seats. The May issue of Harper’s Bazaar has a cover 
by Cassandre, a French commercial artist, who painted a 
black glove, empty and unsupported, caught in the 
dainty moment of picking lilies of the valley. In Fortune 
Cassandre put across the flowers-by-telegraph thought by 
picturing a bouquet hanging from wires that sail into the 
distance to converge on a heart suspended in the sky. 
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Both the bottle and the ad are surrealistic 


When this weird spirit came into window design, re- 
straint and tradition moved out. Bonwit Teller has often 
used surrealist freedom in creating fantastic effects such 
as the example shown on page 18, which was inspired by 
Dali’s canvases. Hands and arms come in from all sides, 
the floor is strewn madly with spoons, and the coat is 
faced with glasses. The head of the mannequin is a vege- 
table-flower outgrowth, and the leg of the table starts in 
the form of a hand, swings through an “‘s” curve, and ends 
up as a foot. Imagination soared almost as high at Berg- 
dorf-Goodman when their stage-like windows featured 
mannequins drifting up out of grand pianos tipped at 
giddy angles. 

Stores of this type have used surrealism in designing as 
well as displaying their wares. Bonwit Teller brought out 
a shoe called the “Surrealist Sandal.” It was only slightly 
more eccentric than women’s shoes are in the habit of 
being, but it was illustrated standing on a block that re- 
ceded like Chirico’s arcades, and the ground was marked 
with lines like those in the Gunther fur pieces: out of the 
sky a line spiraled to a point in a desolate middle distance. 
On page 18 is a pair of hands that embellished Bonwit 
Teller’s newspaper advertising and, by way of justifying 
its existence, displayed a ring. Another store announced a 
hat openly called surrealistic—the top was the face of a 
clock, one hand of which was a spring with a heart at its 
tip. The name applied to this fantastic creation was “Love 
Springs at Midnight.” 
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APPARITIONS,"’ BY JOAN MIR. 


Nat Karson, a young Manhattan designer, has created 
several surrealistic sets for the stage at Radio City Music 
Hall, and Dali, who is known principally as a painter, 
writer, and lecturer, has designed, among other things, a 
sofa built in the shape of lips. He is now at work design- 
ing a surrealist presentation for the Ballet Russe. The 
same company already has, in “Jeux d’Enfants,” a ballet 
tinged with surrealism. The sets and costumes were de- 
signed by Joan Mird, another Spaniard who joined the 
surrealists on moving to Paris. Circles, triangles, and cubes 
are supported by dancers and are shifted about to reflect 
changing moods or movements. The costumes are incon- 
gruous combinations of shapes and forms and bright col- 
ors that are patched together with no regard for anatomy. 

Miro’s paintings are humorous and, at first glance, un- 
intelligible; strangely distorted human and animal shapes 
are scattered over the canvas, and sometimes patterns are 
built up around one object, such as the eye in the repro- 
duction on this page. The same idea has been taken over 
by advertisers like the Container Corporation, whose ad 
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COURTESY OF PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


is shown on page 21. The symbolic eye has also been 
used by Herbert Matter in his photographic illustrations 
for the ads of The Composing Room, Inc., New York 
typographers. They consist of one eye strategically placed, 
or of a pattern of eyes that lead to the sales message. 

The camera in the hands of portrait photographers 
has also given in to the surrealists. In London, Angus 
MacBean snaps his subjects with their heads and shoulders 
seeming to come up through the crusty surface of a desert 
or the top of a chest of drawers. These moody and weird 
settings are much in demand at the moment, and Mac- 
Bean, hitching his camera to a fad, is capitalizing on sur- 
realism’s popularity. 

What medium will succumb next cannot be imagined. 
Right now the use of surrealism by advertisers and sellers 
is largely confined to those dealing with the luxury class. 
Commercial surrealism will probably expand into other 
income brackets the way it has been expanding into vari- 
ous mediums. Come a few more years, and we may be 
examining surrealism in Macy’s bargain basement. 
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Whether you like it or not, when you 
look at Joan Miro’s picture (opposite 
page) your glance inevitably follows 
a set path. This is a trick ready- 
made for the advertisers, who use 
it to make your eyes fix upon sales 
messages concerning boxes (left), 
dresses (above), and autos (belou 

The decorative drawing on this page 
and those on pages 17 and 18 are 
from Bonwit Teller advertisements 
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DRAWINGS BY ROBERT FAWCETT 


Murder Is a Fact 


A MYSTERY SERIAL BY KURT STEEL 


“Chair for Lynch Rains?” 

Seeing that headline on the evening before Lynch 
Rains, militant labor leader, is to go on trial for the mur- 
der of Philip Norton, young co-publisher of Fact, Baird 
Henderson feels doubts swelling in his mind. On the night 
that Norton died, Rains was known to be with him—and 
Rains had bitterly denounced Fact in a radio speech that 
same evening. 

But there was George Danisher, the cosmetics manu- 
facturer who had sworn revenge when Fact had exposed 
his product as poisonous—and Danisher was known to be 
in the vicinity of the crime. There was Julia, young, dis- 
satisfied wife of Norton—and Julia hated her husband, 
loved Hugh Flint, ambitious founder of Fact. 
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To disturb further Henderson’s peace of mind, Clark 
Malory, collegian apprentice writer on Fact, tells him 
that Norton was strongly opposed to Fact-On-The-Air, 
the ambitious and expensive radio program that Flint 
wants to establish. 

Troubled by the idea that Lynch Rains may be inno- 
cent, Henderson pays scant attention to the conversation 
as he has supper with Flint and Monica Leeds, brilliant 
woman columnist with whom Henderson is in love and 
whom Flint is trying to persuade to join the Fact staff. 

He snaps to attention, though, when Flint says, “You, 
Miss Leeds, will be women’s editor of Fact-On-T he-Air.” 

“What do you mean?” Monica asks. 

Flint explains that he has bought out the syndicate for 
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“You're going to take those two back,” said Cook 
angrily, “or Fact won’t publish a page until you do.” 


which Monica works, that he now holds her contract. In- 
dignant, Monica resigns. Flint strides from the room. 
Henderson tries to comfort Monica. But the strain of 
events causes them to quarrel. Worried, bitter, Henderson 
leaves Monica, walks disconsolately through the streets. 


CONCLUSION 
HE next day was Tuesday, closing day, and Hender- 
son was at his desk at eight o’clock, grimly fighting 
fatigue. This was not wholly the fruit of a sleepless night. 
As the winter had dragged out its interminably trying 
short days, he had found himself exhausted at the end of 
each, until a stubborn, unremitting weariness was with 
him constantly, lying like a dulled silver dollar loosely in 
the front of his head when he rose in the morning, dam- 
ming off the cool stream of forgetfulness when he would 
have slept at night. 
Flint burst into Henderson’s office toward the middle 
of the forenoon, his face flushed with anger. 
“Cable Malone he’s through,” Flint said furiously. 
“Now. Today.” 


“Why?” 

Flint threw a letter to the desk. ““There, damn it, that’s 
why.” 

Henderson picked up the letter. It was written on the 
letterhead of Fact’s Berlin bureau and inscribed to Fin- 
ley Allen. “Facts, facts, facts,” he read, after sketching a 
paragraph of personal commonplaces. “Brother Flint 
spent a vehement and uplifting week end with me re- 
cently, so you understand my passion, mon vieux? Finley, 
I am willing to bet any small amount of depreciated cur- 
rency that within twelve months our own worthy vehicle 
of sweetness and light under Brother Flint’s earnest and 
prayerful guidance will be taking an out-and-out pro- 
Nazi line.” 

“I’ve had my eye on Malone for a long time,” Flint 
said harshly. “Malone doesn’t belong with Fact any 
longer.” 

“No?” 

“No! I won't tolerate disloyalty. Fire Malone.” 

“I won’t fire Malone. He’s the best man in Germany 
today.” 

“You will fire Malone!” 

Henderson’s tired eyes blazed wrathfully. “I'll recall 
him for three months, put him on a roving job here in 
the States, and I'll send him back to Germany at the end 
of that time. And if you don’t like that,” harshly, “you 
can go to hell and bring a new editor back with you.” 

Flint, his eyes hard and hostile, wheeled and strode out 
of the room. 

Just after twelve his telephone rang. As he had donc 
twenty times that day, Henderson started, felt the in- 
stantaneous flush of hope that it might be Monica, waited 
trembling. 

The grilled speaker beside his desk burred. His finger 
fumbled with the switch. “Yes?” 

Lord, his secretary, said, ‘““Ted Keating, Mr. Hender- 
son.” 

Reaction swept Henderson. He picked up the phone, 
said, “Yes, Ted.” He had sent Keating that morning to 
cover the trial. 

“That change-maker,” Keating said rapidly, “the one 
who saw Rains get on the subway at Kew Gardens 

“What about him?” 

“He’s changed his story,” Keating said. “He’s not cer- 
tain, now, that it was Rains.” 

Henderson held the phone for a moment, not speak- 
ing. 

“The court’s adjourned,” Keating said. “Want me to 
get interviews or come on back and do up what I’ve got?” 

“Come on back,” Henderson said flatly. 

Rains’ alibi gone. The waiting prolonged. ‘The pressure 
tightening while he sat here 

He saw Lynch Rains’ eyes. 

Henderson himself rewrote Keating’s story. A gong 
rang as he hurried down the corridor. He glanced at his 
watch. It was two-twenty. He crossed the clattering news- 
room, its tumult at flood, passed down the line of thrum- 
ming teletypes, peering at the copy on each until he came 
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to number ten. Here he bent down and clamped the sheet 
he carried in place over the story the operator was sending. 

“Kill that other and give them this,” Henderson com- 
manded. 

The man’s fingers were beating out a correction on the 
jerking tape even as Henderson spoke. An instant later 
the machine at his elbow broke into a startled ding-ding- 
ding-ding-ding, and the new dispatch was stitching back 
and forth across the triplicate Manila sheet under its 
glass face, while Henderson watched. 

From then on, Henderson was too rushed to heed the 
simmering feelings which the incident had loosed in him. 

He was standing at a proofreader’s shoulder, behind 
the triple-glass wall that dammed out the tumult beyond, 
when from the corner of his eye he caught the infinitesimal 
signs that showed the end was near. For an instant he 
felt a shaft of despair, knowing that he could not much 
longer escape the introspective guilt that he had been re- 
sisting all day. His eyes fell to the sheet the youth in the 
headphones was following word by word with his pencil. 
It was the trial story which Henderson himself had 
written. 

As he watched, the reader said into his breastplate 
mouthpiece, “OK,” slashed a check mark across the copy, 
throwing it aside to go on to the next. 

The quintuple gong sounded sharply. The clamor 
slackened, leaving a pulsing, nerveless vacuum in which 
men slumped at desks or reached wearily for cigarettes. 

Henderson walked toward the corridor. As he passed 
the Production Manager, drooping on the corner of a 
desk, clip board in his slack hand, Henderson inquired 
out of habit, “Book closed, Larry?” 

The other nodded. “Last plates on the way.” 

Back in his office, Henderson ignored the work drifted 
on his desk. 

His sickening suspicion of the night before returned. 
Impelled by the need for action, spurred by the realiza- 
tion of his defection, he rose, got his hat and coat. With 
a deliberation in which there was something uncertain 
and hesitant, he went out of the office, out of the building. 
When he reached the street he walked rapidly away as if 
fleeing a threat whose durable essence had suddenly been 
revealed to him anew. 


XXV 
Ax HouR after he left the office Henderson stopped his 


car on the narrow, forest-hung road at the spot where 
Norton’s body had been found. Darkness had long since 
come. Distantly, across the frozen meadow, he could see 
lighted windows in the servants’ quarters of Flint’s Geor- 
gian house. 

He had, impelled by no clearly traced design, driven 
from town along the route the murdered publisher had 
taken that August night. Now he was sitting where Nor- 
ton had changed a tire, where he had been struck down 
as he knelt unfastening the lugs, where . 

Henderson’s thinking brought up with a shock as when 
slowly meshing gears bite into some hard obstruction. 
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Above the narrow road stretching on before him in the 
cold brilliance of his lights, the arched trellis of barren 
boughs was uneasy in a bitter January wind. The rhodo- 
dendron bushes lining the roadside, pinched and hungry- 
looking, huddled shivering together. A bareheaded girl 
on a roan horse cantered surprisingly out of the darkness 
behind him, looked over her shoulder, and roweled her 
mount to a gallop; its hoofbeats drummed away down the 
sandy road, died, and left nothing but the whistle of the 
wind and the creaking branches overhead. 

Henderson looked about him in the reflected twilight 
of the Cord’s headlights, made sure he had chosen the 
spot aright, and leaned forward to note the mileage on his 
speedometer. Then he drove away, accelerating rapidly, 
overtaking the girl on the roan horse just as the narrow 
road opened out on the highway. He slowed and read 
the speedometer again as he passed the entrance to the 
Norton grounds. It was six-tenths of a mile from where 
he had started. As he passed the gate, he leaned forward 
to stare into the rushing darkness, visualizing the house 
of gray fieldstone, empty now, solid, incommunicative, 
crowning a long, arrogant slope of landscaped lawn, only 
its shuttered upper story and spaced chimneys showing 
through the interwoven leafless branches of the elms by 
day. 

Six-tenths of a mile. Twelve city blocks. From Fortieth 
Street to Fifty-second. For a man of Norton’s athletic 
stride a ten- to twelve-minute walk. 

On his return to town, chilled, morose, he had dinner 
at an out-of-the-way restaurant on Sullivan Street, near 
the lower edge of Greenwich Village. While he ate, the 
question which had emerged from the ruck of his inde- 
cision wove in and out through his thoughts, a small in- 
sistent question, a question too small for a condemned 
man’s life to hang upon it, a question so trivial that no 
one had thought of it before. 

Why had Philip Norton set to changing the tire him- 
self that sultry August night? 

Why had Norton undertaken a task so odious to him 
when, conditioned by his background, he might be ex- 
pected to demand service in such an emergency—and 
when service had been available at the end of a ten- 
minute walk? 

Why had Norton... 

The implications of the question quickened in his 
fatigue-drugged mind. 

There were two possible answers: Norton had not been 
changing a tire at all; the whole situation had been syn- 
thetically set up as an elaborate blind to give the impres- 
sion of a casual nocturnal encounter. Or, Norton had 
changed the tire, but with assistance. 

How had that tire been hurt? Henderson tried vainly 
to remember whether this had been brought out at the 
inquest or in the investigation which followed. Slashed? 
A nail driven into it, perhaps? Some mark which, on ex- 
amination, would show it had been purposeful? Potter, 
Norton’s chauffeur, might remember, for he must have 
repaired the injured tube. (continued on page 42) 








True Stories 


HARLAND MANCHESTER 


The confession magazines .. . sell- 
ing sin-and-suffering to one of 
every fifteen Amerwcans, trans- 
lated into four languages, carry- 


ing $7,000,000 in ads. each year 


N and again Bernarr Macfadden has 
an emotional explosion, and the result 
is a magazine, a newspaper, a health farm, 
or a bunion derby. If it flops, he crosses it out 
and starts over again. If it clicks, he hires some 
specialists to tell him why he did it. 

One of Macfadden’s biggest explosions took 
place in the spring of 1919. It seems there were 
a lot of letters on his desk from readers of 
Physical Culture, which he has been publish- 
ing since 1904. Macfadden’s appeal to his 
readers is direct and personal. They believe in 
him. He is their friend. In their letters they 
asked for advice. ““My husband ran out on me 
—what shall I do?” “My daughter went wrong,” “My son 
went to jail,” “I can’t stop drinking,” “How can I get 
a husband?” 

Macfadden brooded over the mounting pile of confi- 
dences. For all his expenditures and losses, he is a frugal 
man, with an eye to low initial costs. He is also an evan- 
gelist. In the vast protean caverns of his cerebrum, the 
publisher and the evangelist met, and an idea took shape. 
He called in his veteran associate, Orr J. Elder, and told 
him that he was going to have a magazine. Macfadden 
and Elder whipped the letters into shape, bought some 
editorial window dressing, and spent days writing lists of 
possible titles and tossing them away. One night Mr. 
Macfadden, leaping from his desk like Archimedes from 
his bath, waved a sheet of paper before Elder’s face. It 
bore in big letters the words “True Story.” 

The first issue of True Story appeared in May, 1919. 
On the cover was a man-and-woman tableau with the 
caption, “And their love turned to hatred.” “Truth Is 
Stranger Than Fiction,” the cover proclaimed, and down 
at the bottom, “We Offer $1000 for Your Life Romance.” 
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Stories like “A Wife Who Awoke in Time,” “My Battle 
with John Barleycorn, ” “An Ex-Convict’s Climb to Mil- 
lions, how a man won out against prejudice,” “How I 
Learned to Hate My Parents,” and “ ‘Dearie’—The Les- 
son that Bullies Learned from Him—a True West Point 
Story” furnished the piéces de résistance of the ninety-six- 
page book. The stories were illustrated with posed photo- 
graphs, a Macfadden invention. The pages were enlivened 
by short, chatty pieces about current stage and screen 
notables: Douglas Fairbanks, Billie Burke, William 
Farnum, Dorothy Gish. The issue carried thirteen and a 
half pages of advertising—mostly for patent medicines 
and courses in will power, memory training, music, etc. 
The magazine sold for twenty cents. The bulk of its reve- 
nue came from newsstand sales, not from advertising. 
For several years its space salesmen were haughtily re- 
buffed by the switchboard queens of most of the big 
advertising agencies. 

A business rebuff hits Macfadden the way a BB shot 
hits a rhinoceros. Beginning back in the early part of the 
century with a four-page shoestring on something called 
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kinesitherapy, he ran his business up to a boom-year $50,- 
000,000 corporation with thirteen magazines and ten 
daily newspapers. He dropped at least $7,000,000 on the 
New York Evening Graphic before it folded, and his 
total losses on his other newspapers were tremendous. He 
spent over half a million on a suburban development in 
New Jersey, which was auctioned off in a few years for 
back taxes. He buys hotels, like the 100-room Macfad- 
den-Deauville in Miami, he runs a health farm in New 
York State, he feeds people at a loss in his penny cafés. 
Yet while tossing millions across the board, he lives on 
a rigid diet, he doesn’t drink or smoke, he works so hard 
that he has no time for friendship, and he wears a pair 
of shoes five years. 

The frozen faces melted beneath Macfadden’s indomi- 
table sincerity. True Story circulation soared in a steep 
arc. Elder created a sane business organization, and by 
1928 circulation had climbed up past the 2,000,000 mark 
and advertising revenue had reached $3,000,000. Last 
year, more than 2,200,000 people bought the magazine 
every month, and its advertising space sold for nearly 
$4,000,000. 
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BITTER FRUITS OF SIN 









II 


| is one Bernarr Macfadden, and there 
is his prophet, William Jourdan Rapp. Since 
1925, Rapp has been editor of True Story, and 
like his boss, he is an evangelist. He has work- 
ed for the international Y.M.C.A., the League 
of Nations, and the Near East Relief. Like 
Macfadden, he has explosions. He had one in 
Asia Minor, and wrote a play about a new 
leader who would unite the Christians, the 
Mohammedans, and the Jews. As a New York 
newspaperman, he was attracted to Macfad- 
den because of a similarity of disposition. He 
is eloquent in telling of the value of his maga- 
zine to its wage-earner readers. People of 
means and education have resources for solv- 
ing their personal problems which are often 
barred to the person of low income, he ex- 
plains. They can pay for legal and medical 
advice. They are more prone to end marital 
troubles in the divorce court. But those who 
lack resources of money, education, and ex- 
perience may identify themselves with the peo- 
ple in True Story, and see how the other fellow 
meets his problems. 

The personal histories that True Story prints 
must satisfy six major requirements set up by 
the magazine. They must: 

1. Be utterly serious. 

Be true to life. 
3. Be told in homely, simple phrases. 
4. Be told in the first person. 
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. Be realistic. 

6. Teach a strong moral lesson. 
To achieve these results, the Macfadden 
people put through a mill of amateur readers their yearly 
grist of 70,000 to 100,000 manuscripts. Mr. Macfadden 
has always been skeptical about specialists, and this was 
a part of the original True Story idea. Others have tried it 
with less success. One pulp publisher hired salesgirls from 
a department store, but the girls took studio apartments, 
got a rush of literature to the head, and spoiled every- 
thing. Macfadden editors avoid this by advertising for 
True Story readers who want part-time work. They take 
bales of stories home, and answer only two questions: (1 ) 
Do you believe this story is true? (2) Does it interest you: 
They answer the second question by grading the story in 
the manner of a school quiz. 

A typical issue of True Story may contain: 

Six unsigned first-person stories: titles like “My Double 
Life,” “That First Sin,” “Because She Jilted Me.” 

Twenty-thousand-word piece about a marriage that 
wouldn’t jell. 

Installment of a serial: two men love her desperately, 
passionately; girl’s heart torn as jealousy rears ugly head. 

Big-name serial, as of Smedley Butler on “China’s Joan 
of Arc.” 
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HAVE YOU THE 


Signed “‘life story” of movie star. 

Four-page kiddies’ section; puzzles, laughs, 
contests. 

Homemaker section: conductor, Prof. Bris- 
tow Adams of Cornell. Cooking, beauty, fash- 
ions, needlework; deportment hints, like “Stay 
Away from Married Men.” 

Full-page editorial by Mr. Macfadden, top- 
ped by the visage of the Father Confessor him- 
self. 

For a good sample of True Story fare, there’s 
“Poor Little Rich Boy.” The anonymous writ- 
er won a $1000 prize, so Macfadden must rate 
it tops. The boy in the case tells how an am- 
bitious mother hustled him off on a world tour 
to break up his romance with a poor girl on 
the other side of the tracks. But before she did 
this the couple had loved “not wisely, but too 
well,” the boy tells us, and there was a secret 
wedding with the bride’s slouch-hatted father 
officiating with a shotgun. Later, when they 
return, mother gets the low-down, and has the 
marriage annulled. Time goes on, and mother 
engineers a proper marriage for him with a 
girl of his own set. Then comes the depression, 
mother loses her money, the new wife costs 
plenty, and the boy pulls a Whitney on his 
firm and goes to jail. He emerges a purged 
man; mother is also repentant. His expensive 
wife having divorced him, he looks up the 
mother of his child, and they settle down on a 
farm. 

“That First Sin,” which drew a $500 prize, 
isn’t what you think it is, but the story of a 
Pennsylvania miner’s son who went from gam- 
bling to petty thievery, became involved with 
a holdup gang, went through the required purge, and 
finally settled down with a regular job and a devoted wife. 
Another prize story deals with a San Francisco secretary 
whose boss’s wife lures away her good-looking husband. 

In Mr. Macfadden’s message, which deals with un- 
requited love, we find the master in a fiercely exalted 
mood. “The mystic wings of love,” he writes, “often take 
us into the seventh heaven of delight, replete with rap- 
turous thrills . . . But to have loved and lost! Ah, there 
is, indeed, a soul-searing tragedy! To visit the heavenly 
realms, to sit within the pearly gates of dreamy bliss, and 
then to be thrust into the fiery regions of Satan’s inferno 

. . is an experience that develops character or thrusts 
one downward to defeat .”’ This goes on for a page, 
and the pay-off is that you ought to keep your chin up. 

This style of writing is reserved for the boss. The sto- 
ries themselves are simply and directly written, and a 
lot happens in them. Fiction writers of the slicks may con- 
tent themselves with a single girlish escapade, seduction, 
crime, or marital conflict, but to get to first base with True 
Story you’ve got to be a champion gamut-runner. Like 
Michael Arlen’s memorable lady, the True Story teller is 
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“never let off anything.” Punishment inexorably follows 
crime, but after the advent of the nameless child, after 
the jail sentence, the meae culpae and the breast-beatings, 
the narrator usually reaches a haven of comparative 
serenity. 

Rapp maintains that there is no undue emphasis on sex 
in these stories. “Our stories have only the normal amount 
of sex that you'll find in anyone’s life,” he says. ““They’re 
written in the common idiom, that’s all. And you’ve got 
to remember that with people of low incomes, there’s a 
close relation between morality and economics. Liquor, 
immorality, gambling, etc. destroy a wage-earner’s home 
much more quickly and surely than they do the homes of 
people who have more money. If a wage-earner husband 
runs around with another woman, the security of his 
home is menaced economically as well as emotionally. 
Security—that’s their chief concern, not sex.” 

Thanks to Rapp’s efforts, ministers, teachers, and heads 
of social-betterment agencies have endorsed True Story 
and have contributed articles. Dr. William Stidger, pastor 
of the Church of All Nations in Boston, has an ample stall 
in the Macfadden celebrity stable and is a regular con- 
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tributor. His new series, “Family Problems in the White 
House,” began in the July issue. The weekly radio net- 
work dramatization of True Story tales, under the title 
“The Court of Human Relations,” is in line with this 
policy. It may be due to the influence of these writers or 
it may be because of the depression that True Story manu- 
scripts and letters to the editor show an increasing trend 
toward social consciousness. 

Once, the loss of a job was treated as an individual 
problem; now it’s “something ought to be done.” The 
“criticism contests,” in which readers are asked to vote 
on stories, reveal a belief that when grandfather can’t 
work any more, society has something to do with feeding 
him, and when daughter gets into trouble, it may be partly 
due to factors beyond her control. Recent True Story 
pieces have dealt, in a highly personalized vein, with the 
sharecroppers, the Pennsylvania coal miners, an upstate 
milk strike, and the plight of women in Nazi Germany. 
Macfadden has broken with the Administration, but he 
let it stand when a writer capped her tale of economic woe 
with the exclamation, “God bless President Roosevelt.” 
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“ TWO OF A KIND 


took the field, for the “book” made money 
ns even on newsstand sales and correspondence- 
school advertisements. In 1922 Fawcett 
launched the highly successful True Confes- 
sions. Delacorte brought out J Confess, now de- 
funct, and im 1929 started Modern Romances, 
now a leader in the field. There have been 
literally hundreds of lesser imitators, most of 
them lurid and provocative. Editors sat up 
nights ringing all the changes on the words 
“true,” “real,” “personal,” “intimate,” ‘“‘con- 
fession,” “story,” “revelation,” and so on. 

When Macfadden saw how things were go- 
ing, he decided to compete with himself. He 
figured that when readers finished True Story, 
they might find it tedious waiting for the next 
issue. So he brought out True Romances, which 
caught on at once, then Love and Romance, 
and in 1926, True Experiences. These second- 
ary books tend to specialize in pre-marriage 
and courtship stories. They will tell you at 
Macfadden’s that there’s a reason for that. The 
girls who read True Story in 1919 grew up, 
got married, had children, and thus got into 
dithers over their families instead of their boy 
friends. The average age of the True Story 
reader is now 29, so the magazine has shifted 
its ground accordingly, leaving to its younger 
sisters the task of holding the hand of the 
girl on life’s threshold. 

The net paid circulation of True Romances 
last year was 846,033; of Love and Romance, 
419,068; of True Experiences, which deals 
with more general topics than the other two, 
452,125. Today, every newsstand is a witness to the effect 
of the great Macfadden explosion. The eight leaders in 
the first-person field have a total circulation of over 
6,000,000. Every month, one out of every fifteen literate 
adults in the United States buys a magazine of sin, suffer- 
ing, and redemption. 

IV 

I. the middle of the woods southwest of Duluth, Minne- 
sota, there is a huge, rambling resort whose rooms and 
cabins will bed 800 guests. There is a golf course hewn 
out of the virgin forest, tennis courts, horses to ride, and a 
lake to jump in. On the walls of the big dining room and 
lobby there are heads of tigers, lions, zebras, and other 
fauna. Sitting before the fire on a chilly day is W. H. 
(“Captain Billy”) Fawcett, founder and head of Faw- 
cett Publications, Inc., whose True Confessions is sec- 
ond in mass appeal only to True Story. 

Right there his resemblance to Bernarr Macfadden be- 
gins and ends. He eats what he likes. He doesn’t even 
want to save the world. He has no mystic mission, and 


when he gets some money, he has some fun with it. He 
bagged all those animals in Africa, and it cost him over 
$50,000 just to have the heads mounted. When he was 
sixteen, he ran away from his father’s North Dakota par- 
sonage to join the army. In the Philippines, he was wound- 
ed with a Malay creese and nearly lost his leg. For a time 
he covered police headquarters for the Minneapolis Trib- 
une. He rode into publishing on Captain Billy’s W hizz- 
Bang, a half-pint book of belly-laughs for the barbershop 
trade. He made an estimated $2,000,000 out of the robust 
gags, and wired his brother Roscoe out in Portland, Ore- 
gon, to leave off sports-writing and balloon-racing and 
come where the money was. 

“Uncle Roscoe,” now deceased, formed Midwest Dis- 
tributors, which now handles True Confessions and the 
other Fawcett books. The outfit soon became a family 
enterprise. Sons Roger, Wilfred H., Jr., Gordon, and 
Roscoe K. now work for the firm and own stock, and 
other Fawcett stockholders are Frances, Clarence, Gloria, 
Virginia Lee, and John. 

One may compare the editorial tone of True Confes- 
sions with that of the Macfadden books by the girl on the 
cover. Hers is an alert, sophisticated allure, compared 
with the rosebud simplicity of the True Story or True Ro- 
mances ladies. She uses mascara and pays a lot for a 
permanent. She gets around. In the May issue there are 
nine confession stories, one of them novelette length, and 
for special features there are the “Marriage Clinic,” “The 
Port of Lonely Hearts” (“Find yourself a pen pal’), ad- 
vice on manners, cooking, household economics, and 
beauty, and departments of astrology and graphology. A 
typical story deals with the love complications of a circus 
aerialist who becomes a stunt girl in the movies. In an- 
other, a girl succumbs to the glamor of a navy officer’s 
uniform, while she really loves a gob. 

The plots and incidents of these stories are no more 
lurid than those which occur in the conservative “slicks,” 
says Editor Beatrice Lubitz, who is a Master of Arts and 
former social-service worker. It is the treatment which is 
different. Popular fiction magazines have been known to 
run serials based squarely upon stories which first appear- 
ed in True Confessions. Much of the material comes from 
women who have done social-service work and have access 
to case histories. One contributcr is friendly with a woman 
judge in Chicago. She listens to trials and follows up the 
people who sound interesting. Fawcett pays two cents a 
word for manuscripts, which is the prevailing rate. 

True Confessions first appeared in August, 1922. The 
emphasis was on crime stories. “Revelations of a Dis- 
trict Attorney,” “Memoirs of a Con Man,” “Experiences 
of a Dope Slave” were typical of the titles. Jim Tully 
was one of the early contributors. Letters showed that 
most of the readers were women, and that they preferred 
love confessions to crime, so the editorial policy was trim- 
med accordingly. Now the book has the greatest news- 
stand circulation of any ten-cent woman’s magazine in 
the world, and there is a second Fawcett confession 
book, Romantic Story. 


Other firms shy away from the word “confession,” 
and use phrases like “real-life book,” and “first-person 
book,” but Fawcett makes the most of it. Last winter a 
publicity hookup with the Paramount film, True Confes- 
sion, starring Carole Lombard, gave the magazine more 
than 150,000 new readers. A miniature of the magazine, 
containing the first installment of a typical serial, was 
given away in theater lobbies, and a theme song, “True 
Confession,” led sheet-music sales for several weeks. 

V 

Wis wages are mentioned in confession stories, they 
usually run around $25 a week. The appeal to this in- 
come group is most noticeable in Modern Romances. 
The editor, Helen J. Day, who was trained in the Mac- 
fadden school, keeps her stories close to the average work- 
er and his family. The people in her first-person tales work 
on farms and in garages and grocery stores, and there 
are no Long Island homes thrown in for snob appeal. This 
is a part of a closely integrated general policy, for Alex- 
ander Stewart, the promotion manager, sells advertisers 
on the slogan “Buying Begins at $20.” He shows that 
over 37 per cent of American families earn between $20 
and $40 a week, and that they buy more soup, bacon, 
coffee, cereals, baking powder, laundry soap, and so on, 
than any other income group. The stories are all about 
these people. Beneath the sensational titles, they are sim- 
ply written, with occasional purple patches about the 
“rushing, searing flames of blind, unreasoning passion,” 
and they are uncompromisingly moral. It is proved con- 
clusively in the May issue that a farm girl should not sleep 
with the help, that it’s tough on a girl when her mother 
is a harlot, that girls had better stay away from other girls’ 
husbands, and that in-laws are sometimes troublesome. 
All the stories read as though they could have happened, 
and there is nothing of the “slicks” fiction pattern about 
them. “Reader identification,” not “ 
idea. 

Like the Macfadden and Fawcett editors, Miss Day 
has impressed social agencies with the value of a medium 
which actually reaches wage earners’ wives, and people 
prominent in the field contribute signed articles. 

Modern Romances is a product of the Dell Publishing 
Company, headed by George T. Delacorte, Jr., a veteran 
in the mass-appeal field. Unlike Delacorte’s previous short- 
lived entries, J Confess and My Story, his new magazine 
is a pronounced success. It was first marketed through the 
Kresge and Kress chain stores, after the fashion of the 
Woolworth Tower Magazines, which Delacorte recently 
absorbed. Modern Romances was launched in 1929, and 
in spite of the depression has acquired a circulation of 
660,118, which gives it fourth place in the field. 

Circulation is fine, but the ultimately important thing 
is the verdict of the men who sell soap, cosmetics, radios, 
automobiles, and other goods. Last year these men spent 
$3,961,609 hawking their wares in the pages of True 
Story—which was more than they spent for advertising 
(continued on page 60) 
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LIFE IN THE U.S... Photographic 


In this section we are presenting the work of both amateur and professional photographers. Our object is to develop 
the finest collection of contemporary photography to be published in any form. Our only editorial requirement is that 


the pictures portray life in the United States. For technical information about the following prints see page 53. 


MEMORIES, by F. Allan Morgan 








SEENIE ROETHER, by William Ward 
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ZOO PIECE, by René Debussy 
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FATHER AND SON, by Ruth Bernhard 








FROM LODER 


WATERING PLACE, by Charlotte Post 
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GHAN KNITWoRKS. | 


ORAWING BY HARDIE GRAMATKY 





Fifty Cents Short of a Bargain 


(): the way to and from school, I 
always had to stop at the show 


window of the Gershan Knitworks on 
Third Avenue, to look longingly at the 
white pullover sweater with the maroon 
stripe. For I was in love with that 
sweater. Not the skimpy one labeled 
Nifty; not the one labeled Swagger. The 
all-wool beauty I wanted was labeled 
seductively Riviera. 

But, like a disapproving chaperone, 
the price tag stared austerely at me: 
Sixteen dollars. Nobody in the neigh- 
borhood interpreted literally Gershan’s 
price tags, and I was sure that sweater 
could be haggled down to twelve dol- 
lars—maybe even a little less. Unfor- 
tunately, I had only four dollars. 

At home, I had to be very secretive 
about it all, for my parents were sure 
to have other ideas about the disposal 
of so much money. I was saving fifty 
cents a week by cutting down my 
lunches, but they suspected nothing 
when I rammed down a double-helping 
breakfast every morning and a good- 
sized snack right after school. 

Sometimes my father would 
“Stop making a pig outa yourself.” 

But my mother always squelched him. 
“Must you take the bread outa the boy’s 
mouth? Leavim alone—he’s growing.” 

As the weeks passed, I continued to 
yearn for that sweater, and faithfully 
put away coin after coin until I had 
saved ten dollars. I told Phil Ruckow, 
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say, 


my chum, about Riviera, and we went 
together to Gershan’s window, where I 
pointed it out. 

“It’s the cat’s bazinkus, all right,” he 
said. 

That made me feel good. “But Ger- 
shan wants a lot of dough for it.” 

“That sixteen bucks is the bunk. He'll 
give it for less.” 

“I know, but do you think he’ll take 
as low as twelve?” 

“Depends on who’s doing the buying. 
I'll bet my old man or Iggie could get 
it for around ten.” 

Of course! Why hadn’t I thought 
of them in the first place? Phil’s father 
was a cutter; Phil’s older brother, Iggic, 
worked in the stockroom of Broad-Dilly 
Cravats; those men know apparel values. 
I had seen them beat down the price 
of a suit for Phil from twenty-seven to 
seventeen dollars—with an extra pair of 
pants thrown in. I had seen them bring 
home other prodigious bargains. If only 
they would help me! 

“I’ve got ten bucks,” I said. “Do 
you think one of them might tackle 
Gershan for me?” 

“T guess so,” said Phil. “Why don’t 
you come around tonight, and ask 
them? The old man’s been kind of 
crabby lately, but Iggie ought to be 
willing.” 

Promptly after dinner, I made sure 
my ten dollars were secure in my pocket, 


and hurried to the Ruckows’. Phil 


greeted me at the door: “Well, I broke 
the ice for you, old boy.” 

Mr. Ruckow greeted me in the par- 
lor: “I hear you want to buy a sixteen- 
dollar sweater.” 

I grinned. “But not for sixteen dol- 
lars.” 

Iggie said, “It ought to be some 
sweater. What’s it made of? Platinum?” 

Phil said, “It’s all wool, like I told 
you.” 

I looked significantly, first at Mr. 
Ruckow, then at Iggie. “I figured Ger- 
shan might let it go for ten—that is, 
if the right person tackles him.” 

Mr. Ruckow shook his head. “It’s 
still too much for a sweater. Tell me, 
Eddie, do you find ten dollars in the 
gutter? You know, when you first started 
going around with Phil, I took you for 
an intelligent boy .. .” He let his voice 
trail off. 

“But genuine wool is expensive,” I 
argued. 

“Pearl necklaces are also expensive,” 
said Mr. Ruckow. “By the way, how 
many of those ten-dollar bills ’ve you 
got?” 

“One.” I looked at the floor. 

Iggie cut in: “Ten bucks you’ve got? 
And Gershan’s got the sweater in the 


window for sixteen? C’mon, kid, I'll 
buy you that sweater. Fork over.” 
I forked over happily, but Mr. 


Ruckow was against the whole idea. 
“Shame on you, Iggie. You’re gonna let 
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the boy throw out his only ten dollars?’ 

“Yeah, it’s kind of crazy,” said Iggie, 
“but it’s Eddie’s dough, and if he wants 
to blow it all in on a sweater, that’s his 
business.” He turned to me: “Now 
listen. I’m going to handle this deal. 
All you’ve got to do is to keep your trap 
shut. See?” 

As Iggie, Phil, and I walked out, 
Mr. Ruckow relented slightly. “At least 
don’t let him get stuck too bad, Iggie. 
He’s Phil’s friend.” 

We paused at Gershan’s window so 
that Iggie could make a preliminary in- 
spection of Riviera. “So that’s the one, 
huh? Not bad,” he said. “Now don’t 
forget what I told you: not one word 
outa your mouth.” 

In the store, Gershan came forward 
with a welcoming smile. Iggie indicated 
me: “The kid wants a sweater, but his 
name isn’t Morgan.” 

“If his name was Morgan, still he 
couldn’t get better quality anywheres 
else,” said Gershan, going to a rack. 
He came back with two large cardboard 
boxes, slapped them down on _ the 
counter, opened the first, and revealed 
Nifty. “Try it on, young man.” 

On the verge of bursting forth with 
a protest, I remembered instructions. 
I looked at Iggie. He said nothing, so 
I reluctantly pulled .Vifty over my head. 
I didn’t like the feel of it, but I re- 
mained obediently silent. 

“Made for him!” said Gershan. 

Iggie looked at the sweater the way 
a squirrel looks at an empty nutshell. 
He grinned sardonically at Gershan. 
“Now show us merchandice.” 

That slowed Gershan down. “This 
you don’t call merchandice?” 

Iggie gave Nifty a sneer that made 
me love him. “Spinach you can buy in 
a vegetable store.” 

Gershan said, “I see I’ve got cus- 
tomers here tonight who know value, 
so I’m gunna show you the best in the 
house.” He went to the rack and came 
back with Riviera. 

I had it on in split-second time, and 
how it cuddled up to me! I went to 
the mirror, and looked at it from all 
angles. It was perfect; it was wonderful. 

“Powerful shoulders, the boy’s got,” 
said Gershan. 

But Iggie was not agreeing with him 
about anything. “He’s a little round- 
shouldered, if you ask me.” 

“That’s from studying hard,” said 
Gershan. Before Iggie could comment 
disparagingly, Gershan asked me, “How’s 
that sweater feel?” 

“Swell!” I realized immediately I 
should not have said it. Iggie and Phil 
were both looking with scorn at me, 


for none of the Ruckows ever signified 
approval in the presence of the vendor. 

Gershan followed through quickly. 
“Sure, it feels swell! No matter where 
you go, no matter how much you pay, 
you can’t beat this number for material, 
workmanship, or style.” 

Iggie shrugged. “I’m not crazy about 
it, but the kid seems to like it. Now, 
how much?” 

“It’s marked for sixteen 

Iggie cut in with a loud laugh in 
which Phil joined. So did I, but I did 


not get nearly so much sarcasm into 


” 


mine. 

“But you can take it for fourteen,” 
said Gershan. 

Iggie did not even answer him. To 
me he said, “Take it off.” 

I wanted to offer the ten dollars— 
my ten dollars, but I had already pulled 
one boner, and I was not going to pull 
another. I understood 
for I had seen him use them before; yet 
I hesitated to take off Riviera. 

“Get a wiggle on you,” said Iggie. 

With misgivings, I took it off and 
laid it tenderly on the counter. Iggie, 
Phil, and I, in that order, started toward 
the door. I was worried. Would Gershan 
let us go out? We were within two paces 
of the door, when he brought that worry 
to an end. “Wait a minute, gents. Make 
an offer.” 

Iggie looked back over his shoulder. 
“If you want to talk business, quit kid- 
ding around. I'll give you five bucks.” 

I was embarrassed, for Iggie’s offer 
seemed to me preposterous, shameless. 

It was Gershan’s turn to laugh. 

“Six bucks, then,” said Iggie. 

“C’mon back a minute, and we’ll talk 
it over sensible,” said Gershan. 

We came back, Iggie setting a slow 
pace. 

“Make it thirteen, and I'll wrap it 
up for you,” said Gershan. 

“IT thought you were going to talk 
sense,” said Iggie 

“We’re wasting time,” said Phil. 

I became bold. “Yeah, we’re wasting 
time.” 

“Twelve,” said Gershan. 

“Eight,” said Iggie. 

“Eleven-fifty,” said Gershan, easing 
the decline. 

Iggie shook his head. 

Gershan’s smile was gone. “Eleven,” 
he said angrily. ““That’s rock-bottom.” 


tactics, 


Iggie’s 


Iggie picked up the sweater and 
pointed out a broken thread. “Did you 
notice that? Some workmanship!” 

That took all the steam out of 
Gershan. “You know how it is,” he said 
with a hurriedly assembled smile. “It 
can happen in the best shops. Wait, I'll 
bring you a perfect one.” He went back, 
and returned with another Riviera. 

“Put it on—Iet’s have a good look,” 
said Iggie. On it went. With Phil’s aid, 
Iggie went over every inch of it. Finally, 
he was satisfied there were no flaws. 
“Well, Mr. Gershan, you can wrap it 
up for eight-fifty.” 

“Ten-fifty,” said Gershan. 

“Sorry, but we can’t afford it,” said 
Iggie. 

Gershan pondered for a few seconds. 
“Tell you what I'll do. I want you 
should go out of here a walking, talking 
Knit- 


works, so I'll give you that sweater for 


advertisement for the Gershan 


ten dollars—even. That’s ocean bottom.” 

Iggie took time out to light a ciga- 
rette. The strain was too great for me. 
“Sold!” I said. 

“I'll put it in a box,” said Gershan. 

As if I'd let him! The sweater stayed 
on me. I put my coat on over it. The 
sweater made the coat tight, and I was 
uncomfortable; nonetheless I was over- 
joyed. Iggie counted out the money, 
and I saw Gershan’s hand tremble a 
little as he took it. Gershan was all in; 
Iggie was still fresh. 

The moment we were outside, I cut 
loose. “Boy! Isn’t it a honey? Thanks 
a lot, Iggie. Thanks.” 

Phil was proud of his brother. “Didn't 
I tell you he could get it cheap?” 

“You called the turn, all right.” | 
looked at Iggie again: he was frowning. 
Had I offended him? “Gosh, Iggie, you 
certainly did a lot for me,” I said. 

“Aaa, you didn’t give me a chance 
to really do anything,” he said. 

“But you knocked the price down 
six bucks,” I said. 

Iggie gave me a sneer that matched 
the one he had given .Vifty. “You just 
wasted my time, that’s all. If you were 
ready to cough up ten bucks for that 
sweater, you didn’t need me around.” 

“But I thought——” 

“Yeah, you thought! With what?” 
said Iggie. “If you’d have kept your 
trap shut, like I told you, I’d have got 
you that sweater for nine-fifty.” 
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he Scribner 


IRVING D. TRESSLER 


- August we are apt to abandon work 
and go on vacation with a determi- 
nation to become physically fit and men- 
tally relaxed. In the latter we meet with 
amazing success. Our minds atrophy 
amid the simple demands of beach and 
mountain. Toward the end of the first 
week we find them balking at the most 
rudimentary tasks, as though threaten- 
ing to desert us altogether. A disquiet- 
ing phenomenon, this—one for which 
we prescribe “The Scribner Quiz.” It is 
guaranteed to sharpen the mind with- 
out irritation, stimulate without shock, 
and inform with a minimum of pain. 
For new readers, we add these direc- 
tions for computing their S.Q. (Scrib- 
ners Quotient). Read each question. 
Check the answer you trust. When you 
have completed the fifty questions, look 
up the answers and deduct two points 
for each error. (Subtract from 1oo for 
your score.) Answers on page 64 


1. If you suddenly found yourself sitting 
on the fuselage of an airplane 2000 feet 
aloft, you might be startled, but you 
should be aware that you were on: 

(1) the steering rudder (2) one of the wings 
(3) the main body of the craft 

(4) the engine hood (5) the landing gear 
2. In 1936 the total number of votes cast 
for all Presidential candidates was ap- 
proximately: 

(1)15,000,000 (2)25,000,000 (3) 30,000,000 
(4)45,000,000 (5)60,000,000 (6)75,000,000 


3. A dealer in antique furniture only 
would not carry one of these pieces: 

(1) Sheraton (2) Chippendale 
(3) Hepplewhite (4) Queen Anne 
(5) Duncan Phyfe (6) Wedgwood 
4. Yes, the United States acquired the 
Philippines by: 
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Quiz 


(t)an Actof God (2) the onquesl of wai 


(3) outright purchase (4) voluntary joining 


5. Ft. Riley, Kan., is noted today because 
it is the site of: 
(1) the largest U.S. Army aviation school 
(2) the largest U.S. cavalry school 

3) the largest U.S. veterans’ hospital 
(4) Joe Louis’ boyhood 


6. “Easy on the collar!” is an old warning 
to bartenders: 

(1) to dilute the next round of whiskey 

(2) to go easy on the beer-glass foam 

(3) to stop serving tipsy patrons 

(4) not to let the crowd get too noisy 


7. The disease known as “the white 
plague” is more formally known as: 

(1) meningitis (2) infantile paralysis 
(3) tuberculosis (4) cancer (5) diphtheria 


8. All students going to Dartmouth Col- 
lege this fall must somehow arrange for 
their transportation to: 

(1) Massachusetts (2) New Hampshire 
(3) New York (4) Vermont (5) Connecticut 


g. Any butcher would laugh if you asked 
for a cut of meat from one of the animals 
to which it is linked here: 

(1) sweetbreads—calf (2) spareribs—pig 
(3) filet mignon—lamb (4) veal cutlet—calf 


10. Some have gone so far as to compare 
Hitler with Genghis Khan, who was: 

(1) an 18th-century Turkish emperor 

(2) a 13th-century Mongol conqueror 

(3) the father of the prophet, Mohammed 


11. The recent thrilling melodrama of 
the movies titled Yellow Jack deals with 
one of these subjects: 

(1) a Chinese soldier in the current war 

(2) the fight against yellow fever in Cuba 
(3) a small tramp yellow dog 

(4) the U. S. Marines in China 


12. Late in May of this year Secretary of 
Interior Ickes: 





1) became an Illinois sena‘orial candidate 
(2) married a girl 39 years his junior 
(3) resigned his Cabinet position 


13. Right you are, turpentine is usually 

obtained from: 

(1) the turpen bush of Central America 

(2) lrees (3) clay deposits (4) asphalt 

(5)cattle (6)wells (7)tanks (8) birds 

14. To test your alertness to current 

events, select the single false fact among 

the following: 

(1) Emil Ludwig has recently written a bi- 
ography of President Roosevelt 

(2) A U.S. golfer won the British Amateur 

(3) Lreland made peace with Great Britain 

(4) U.S. railroads are at last satisfied 

15. “I’ve been pinked!” cried the: 

(1) participant in the duel at dawn 

(2) hot dog as it was sewed al one end 

(3) race horse as he felt the jockey’s whip 

(4) corset as it came out of the dye pot 

16. Among these names there lies one 

which is not a temperature scale: 

(1) Fahrenheit (2) Reaumur (3) Aureole 

(4) Centigrade 

17. We have all heard of John Jacob 

Astor, but we aren’t all certain as to 

which of these ways he founded his for- 

tune: 

(1) real estate (2) furs (3) tobacco 

(g) oil (5)liquor (6)lumber (7) politics 


18. You’d be a septuagenarian too if you 
were as old as one of these persons: 

(1) Cordell Hull 

(2) John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

(3) Bernard Baruch (4) Sir Harry Lauder 
(5) William Gibbs McAdoo 

(6) Gertrude Stein 

19. Persons afflicted with the ague are apt 
to mispronounce it. It should be: 

(1) AY-gew (2) AY-gh (3) ah-GEW 
20. In the 5th century B.C. the Greeks 
built a famous temple in Athens called: 
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(2) the Coliseum 
(4) the Pantheon 


(1) the Parthenon 
(3) the Basilica 


21. To most Americans the Chateau Fron- 
tenac is best known as: 

(1) the home of the Duke of Windsor 

(2)a prominent hotel in Quebec 

(3) a gambling resort in southern France 
(4) a famous street of sin in New Orleans 


22. Thornton Wilder should still be feel- 
ing happy over his: 
(1) win at the 500-mile Indianapolis race 
(2) award of the Pulitzer Play Prize 
(3) appointment as Ass’t. Sec’y of State 

23. The “theme center” of the N. Y. 
World’s Fair will be a trylon and _peri- 
sphere, which are to most of us merely: 
(1r)acube and a triangle 

2)a wine bottle and a beer keg 

3) a rectangle and a mammoth cube 

j) a spearlike tower and a huge ball 

24. Each evening there is a massed flight 
of bats on a food foray in: 
(1) Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(2) Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
(3) Mesa Verde Park 
(4) Zion National Park 
(5) Mammoth Cave National Park 


25. If you were a silkworm, your favorite 


diet would be: 


1) old peace treaties (2) silk stockings 


(3) rice (4) rice cakes (5) mulberry leaves 
(6) bamboo shoots (7) mint (8) tea leaves 
26. If your mother was an Inca, you 
should go back to..... ...sometime and 


visit all her relatives: 
1) California (2) Peru 
j) Russia (5) Louisiana 


(3) Mexico 

(6) Egypt 

27. And not infrequently one of these 

continents is known as “the land astride 
the equator”: 

(2) South America 

(4) Africa (5) Asia 


28. Most bivalves are found in: 


(1) North America 
(3) Australia 

(1) garages (2) engines 3) waler 
(4) human bodies (5) orchards (6) trumpets 
29. How many U. S. Presidents have been 
shot and killed while in office? 


(1r)one (2)two (3)three (4)four (5) five 


go. If you were an elephant, you would 
get your water by: 


(1) kneeling and drinking it like a cat 

(2) absorbing it through your skin pores 

(3) sucking through your nose into throat 
(4) squirting it into mouth from nose 





gi. Those big green 
automobile trucks which you see in most 
U. S. cities are owned by the: 

(1) Wells Fargo Express Company 

(2) Association of American Railroads 
(3) Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

(4) American Railway Express Company 


express-compaly 


only two 


\bel 


g2. Out of the entire group, 

were able to answer that Cain and 

were: 

(1) brothers of Adam slain by the Lord 

(2) the cast-out sons of Elijah and Saul 

(3) the sons of Adam and Eve 

(4) the favorite brothers of Eve 

33. One of these persons has the highest 

pitched voice: 

(r)a tenor (2)a mezzo soprano (3) a bass 

(4) a contralto (5) a soprano (6) a baritone 

(7)a woman shrieking she has been 
wronged 

34- Complete this verse of Longfellow’s: 

“Life is real! Life And _ the 

grave is not its goal; Dust thou art, to 


is earnest! 
dust returnest, 
(1) “Groping blindly, like a mole!” 
(2) “Was not spoken of the soul.” 
(3)“’Tis our Maker’s only toll.” 
(4) “Life is good! Life is whole!” 


35. You have heard Konrad 
name mostly in connection with: 


Henlein’s 


(1) the Nazis in Czechoslovakia 

(2) the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

(3) the Nazt movement in the U. S. 

(4) a@ recent best-selling German novel 

36. If you should mention Guadalajara to 
an Italian, it would doubtlessly bring up 
thoughts of: 

(r)a 
(2)a 
(3)a 
(4)a 
37. When one travels on a transatlantic 
liner these days, the top class is usually 


favorite spaghetti-vegetable dish 

battle defeat in the Spanish Wa 
northern Italy loose-flowing cape 
well-known Italian summer resort 


called: 

(r) first 

(4) steerage 
38. Which one of these is a material 
widely used to make men’s suits? 


(3) tourist 
(6) third 


(2) cabin 
(5) tourist third 


(2) ticking (3) organdie 


(5) taffeta 


(rt) gingham 
(6) gabardine 


39. In French history they call 

these men “the Tiger of France”: 
(1) Herriot (2) Napoleon (3) Foch 
(4) Poincaire (5)Clemenceau (6) Joffre 


(4) voile 


one of 


40. Calaveras County, Calif., holds an an- 

nual jubilee inspired by Mark Twain's 

famous story and consisting mainly of: 

(1)a jumping-frog contest 

(2) a vegetable-garden festival 

(3) practical jokes and practical jokers 

(4) a display of oranges and orange 
products 

41. A Sealyham is a nice dog and he is: 

(1) silky-coated, long-tailed, and brownish 

(2) short-legged, long-haired, and small 

(3) thin, long-legged, and very fast 

(4) spotted, small-eared, and long-legged 


j2. Letters addressed to friends in Singa 

pore should have on the envelopes: 
(2) British West Indies 
(4) Straits Settlement 
(6) South China 


(1) India 

(3) Ceylon 

(5) British Guiana 
13. One of these statements about Louis 
\damic, author of the recent book My 
Imerica, is true: 

(1) He was born in Philadelphia 

(2) He wishes he were living in Europe 
(3) He loves the United States 

(4) He writes considerable light fiction 


44. “You may not have gone to college, 
\rthur,” his father, “but you 
tainly should be able to write out 
in Roman numerals!” 
(1) MCMXXIII 

(3) MCMXXXVIII 
(5) CCCMMVVIII 


15. The 


through: 


cel 


1938 


said 


(2) MMXCVI 
(4) CCLVII 
(6é)XXMCCVII 


International Date Line runs 
1)South America (2) Australia (3) Europ 


) the Pacific Ocean (5) the Indian Ovean 





16. ‘The horse snorted indignantly; “Ul 
have know,” “that when | 
get up from a reclining position | 
with all four legs together!” 
with my front legs first!” 

with my two left legs first!” 
with my back legs first!” 


you he said, 


(1) arise 
(2jarise 
(jz) arise 
(yg) arise 
17- If you were the French 
to the U. S., name would be 
(1) Constantin Fotich (2) Dr. C. T. Wang 
(3) Elie Lescot (4) Charles A. Davila 
(5) Le Comte de St. Quentin 


Ambassadon 


youl 


48. In almost every land 
known as “The Waltz King”: 
(2) Johann Strauss 
(4) Victor Herbert 
(6) Liszt (7) Bach 


(1) Guy Lombardo 
(3) George Gershwin 
(5) Mendelssohn 

19. DC 4 is the number-letter combina 
tion which stands for: 

(1)a new giant Douglas transport 

(2) the ancient chemical formula for oil 
(z;)any U.S. Navy lighter-than-air craft 
(4) the mail address of the White House 
50. If you were working side by side with 
Earl Browder, you would probably ad 
dress him as 

(1) Your Highness (2) Pal 
(5) Friend 


(3) Comrad 


(4) Brothe (6) Kiddo 
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grouches 


I have been experimenting with being 
grouchy and with being pleasant, alter- 
nately, here lately, and I find that the 
change, either way, calls for only a 
very slight shift in my mental attitude. 

I can either start out in the morning 
to like things er to hate things, and it 
doesn’t take much to swerve me toward 
one tangent or the other. 

This discovery will no doubt make me 
a pleasanter person from now on, but I 
am not sure. If it is so easy to shift 
gears, I see no reason not to yield to 
grouches when they come. Being pleas- 
ant is pleasanter perhaps, but being 
grouchy is sometimes fun, also. 

This discovery makes me more toler- 
ant of people who grouch, and somewhat 
less respectful of perennially pleasant 
people. I once thought good-natured 
people were paragons of virtue, but I 
now know that they have merely fo- 
cused their mental attitude about a 
quarter of an inch to the right or left. 

I was discussing this with a friend of 
mine. He said that he used to love and 
despise his wife alternately for weeks at 
a time, and that he took either attitude 


‘ 


seriously at the time, but that he found 
that he could either love or despise his 
wife by starting out in the morning in 
one direction or the other and that the 
choice is very easy and only a matter of 
about a quarter of an inch shift in his 
point of view. 

“My wife,” he said, “is fundamentally 
a pretty nice person, so it isn’t hard to 
like her if I don’t let little things start 
me to hating her. She has, for example, 
a bad way of splitting infinitives and of 
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laughing too loud at only fair jokes. 
Also, she sometimes gets sloppy with her 
hair. Now, I can either get sore at her 
for a week over such things, or I can, by 
a slight smothering of my sensibilities, 
let them roll off like rain off a roof. It’s 
just a little trick, and I don’t think, 
therefore, that the difference between 
loving my wife or hating her is anything 
for which I deserve great credit or great 
discredit. I can now understand great 
loves like that of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning and I can also understand 
great marital hates resulting in divorces 
or hatchet murders. I am capable of 
either, by the mere twist of a spiritual 
lever a quarter of an inch.” 

I think I have something here, and I 
think it will help me to relax in my 
evaluation of my grouches or beamings 
when I feel them coming on. I won't 
regard either my glows or my glums with 
such righteousness, henceforth. 


defeatists at 11 


Frankly, or Franklinly, I am wonder- 
ing about the future of a country in 
which, for eight or twelve years or more, 
all the growing boys are inevitably ob- 
serving that if you succeed in excelling 
at one thing or another, you stand a 
very good chance of getting your ears 
slapped back. 

Laugh all you wish at Horatio Alger. 
Say what you will about him. But the 
fact remains that Horatio Alger, not 
George Washington, was the father of 
this country. For several generations, 
the boys of this country, thanks largely 
to Horatio Alger, romanced ambitious 
perseverance and honesty and a desire 
to do something and get up in the world. 

I wonder what they are romancing to- 
day. 

I am afraid that governmental pa- 
ternalism and governmental discourage- 
ment of initiative may be producing a 
nation of defeatists at 11. 

Why strain? Why not just relax? God 
and Uncle Sam will care for you, no 
matter what happens. Just lie back and 
doze in the gentle arms of the Great 
Federal Father. 

Parasitism is one of the most prevalent 
of human weaknesses. When a man suc- 
ceeds eminently, twenty lazy relatives 
immediately attach themselves to his 
hull. 

Are defeatism and parasitism the two 
great lessons we are giving American 
boys today? 


I have a hunch that Horatio Alger is 
rotating in his grave, right now, like the 
cylinder of a music box. 


and naps 


There are not enough places in this 
world in which to take short naps. 
That’s why I’m _ organizing 

Nooks, Inc. 

Nap Nooks, Inc. will try to satisfy the 
yearning we all have to doze off at un- 
expected moments in unexpected places. 

We will have little tiers of private 
shelves or niches or bunks or Nap Nooks 
about the size of horizontal telephone 
booths. They will be something like cof- 
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fins, except that the lids will be hinged 
and will open on the side or end. They 
will open up in response to a twenty- 
five-cent coin, on the principle of those 
check-your-baggage cabinets in rail- 
road stations. 

We hope to have Nap Nooks in ail 
drugstores, department stores, railroad 
stations, theater foyers, churches, sym- 
phony concert halls, lecture auditoriums, 
college classrooms, and underneath ban- 
quet tables in hotel banquet halls, and 
elsewhere. 

Maybe we'll charge five cents for 
every ten minutes overtime. 

We hope to install 3000 of our Nap 
Nooks at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

On the top of each tier we will have 
a sign: “Doze in deze.” 

We are negotiating with Grover 
Whalen for Nap Nook installations at 
many places on the New York World’s 
Fair grounds in 1939. 

“Metered sleep when and where you 
want it,” will be one of our mottoes. We 
will have lots of mottoes, for there is 
nothing like mottoes to induce drowsiness. 

We are going to bring the siesta to 
America, and glorify the yawn. 

It makes me sleepy, just to write 
about it. 

Want to buy a few shares of Nap 
Nooks, Inc.? 
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“How do I know you wiil be all right? Look 
at me. I have had diabetes for ten years—but 
I use the same methods which will protect you.” 
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F ew doctors who have diabetes die of the disease. 
Why? Because they know how to keep it under control. 


Insulin is the great modern defense against death from 
diabetes. It is now so dependable that many doctors feel 
justified in promising adult diabetic patients almost as 
long a life with the disease as without it. With insulin, a 
diabetic child can grow, study and play with other chil- 
dren on nearly even terms. 


Diabetes is more frequent among middle-aged, over- 
weight persons and those in whose family there is a 
history of the disease. But many people predisposed to 
diabetes may escape it by keeping underweight through 
correct diet and exercise. 


A neglected mild case of diabetes is apt to become 
severe, while the severe case, carefully treated, usually 
does not progress. There are more than a hundred 
thousand persons in this country with mild diabetes 
who need insulin but do not take it. Many of these 
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diabetics prefer to risk the consequences rather than have 
three or four injections of insulin each day. They no longer 
have this reason for endangering their lives. 


A new form of insulin—protamine insulin—injected once 
daily is effective in treating the majority of mild cases— 
and at first most cases are mild. 


Many unnecessary deaths among diabetics are the result 

of coma or infections. They might be avoided if the doc- 
tor’s orders regarding insulin, diet and exercise are 
heeded. 


The usual reward for obedience to the doctor’s orders 
is added years of comfort and of life. Doctors know 
this, and that is why few of them die of diabetes. 


Send for the Metropolitan free booklet “Diabetes” 
which tells some of the symptoms and describes how to 
guard against the disease. Address Booklet Depart- 
ment 838-8. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Copyright, 1938, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 








But Potter had been dismissed months 
ago. Julia might know where he could 
find Potter. He signaled a waiter, gave 
the man a five-dollar bill, and walked 
out into the damp, chill street, the mist 
thickening once more in his mind. 

He sought to clarify it—by crystalliz- 
ing it in some clean focus to control and 
precipitate it—and found himself balked, 
until inevitably his imagination coursed 
back to that August night on Flint’s ter- 
race. In his frustration, it seemed to him 
that from that night dated all the con- 
fusion and perplexity in his present 
world. Like a combing divide, that night 
struck upward to shut him off from the 
peace which lay beyond it, behind him, 
irretrievably behind him. On that night 
Norton had been killed, on that night 
Flint had laid siege to Monica, on that 
night Danisher had disappeared and 
Lynch Rains had walked into the lat- 
ticed shadow of bars, on that night Julia 
Norton and Flint’s chauffeur 

Henderson swerved to the curb ab- 
ruptly, leaped out, and went into a drug- 
store, his eyes smoldering. Strange how 
easily he remembered the number she 
had given him. 

Thirty minutes later he stepped out 
of an elevator in one of the Waldorf 
towers and touched a button beside a 
door. The door opened, and Julia, de- 
light rippling in her voice, was saying, 
“Baird! How marvelous your calling 
and coming in like this. I was about to 
weep from sheer boredom.” 

As he entered the room, passing close 
to her, he breathed the sharp pungence 
of the scent she always wore, the scent 
which had before been subtly repellent 
to him. Now he was aware, swiftly, in- 
sistently, of the full-bodied, feral ur- 
gency thinly concealed beneath its al- 
most metallic sheen. 

She closed the door and stood for a 
moment, her hand on the knob, color 
flowing beneath the translucent bronze 
of her cheeks, her pointed breasts, mod- 
eled by the silken gold of her fitted 
house coat, rising. 

She said, “Well?” 

Henderson’s nostrils moved. “Shall 
we go somewhere, Julia? I’m at loose 
ends, too.” 

She said, “You’re a darling,” softly, 
and came toward him, her mouth smil- 
ing sullenly, her eyes sultry. 
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There was a harshness in Hender- 
son’s throat as he held her, his hands 
hot against the sheer stuff of her gown, 
against her curving back, her soft part- 
ed lips seeking his. 

When she had gone to dress, wrath 
flamed in him, wrath and instant fear 
because he had come to her this way. 
The fear, however, was less directed out- 
ward than inward upon the impercepti- 
ble treacherous springs of his own be- 
havior, and to deaden the fear he found 
himself picturing the nervous, artificial 
carnality of night clubs he knew. 

They returned to the hotel a little 
after four. Her maid admitted them to 
the suite, and as they entered, the girl 
said respectfully, “Mr. Flint called, 
madame.” 

Henderson’s mind snapped, and he 
was aware on the instant why he had 
come. That revelation had an immedi- 
ately sobering effect. Coolly he contem- 
plated the best way to accomplish what 
he wanted, helping her off with her 
wrap, touching the smooth whiteness of 
her shoulders with his fingertips. 

The maid brought glasses, a siphon, 
and a squat bottle of King’s Ransom; 
then she went to her own room in an- 
other part of the hotel. Julia lay back 
against the cushions of the deep bisque 
couch, kicked off her gold pumps, and 
ruffled her hair, yawning at Henderson, 
who was busy at the tray. 

“Come here,” she said drowsily. 

Henderson measured whiskey deliber- 
ately. He asked, “Julia, do you remem- 
ber the migraine Hugh had the night 
we were all at his house?” 

Her lazily massaging fingers were 
suddenly still. After a moment she said, 
“Um.” 

Henderson held the and 
looked at her. Suspicion lay already in 
her sleepy eyes. Henderson, aware that 
he had bungled by not going to her first, 
disarming her before he led up to it, 
knew that it was too late now, and came 
at once to the crucial question. 

“Was the blind up in Hugh’s room?” 

“What are you driving at?” she asked. 

“Do you remember?” 

“This is a hell of a time.” 


siphon 


“Do you?” 

She sighed, moved her shoulders deep- 
r into the soft cushions. “Um.” 

“Was it open?” 


ie’) 


“Unh-hunh. Why?” 

Whiskey splashed as 
hand slipped. “I just wondered 

He carried the glasses to the couch, 
handed her one. She motioned for hima 
to sit beside her. Henderson, looking 
down, his mouth drooping, shook his 
head. “Night cap,” he said easily. “I’m 
a working man.” 

Her eyes opened wide. She said, 
“That’s a lie. You and Hugh never 
worked on Wednesday in your life.” 

Henderson sat down. Her hand rose. 
hesitated. The fingers smoothing his 
hair were shy. Something in that uncer- 
tain touch made him suddenly conscious 
of the trickery he was practicing on her, 
and he hated himself. 

“By the way, Julia,” he said, keeping 
his voice casual, “I need a chauffeur. 
I wanted to ask 

“Pll drive for you,” she said lazily. 
“T’ll drive for you anywhere.” 

He laughed, touched the tip of her 
nose. “Do you know where Potter is?” 

“Um.” 

“How could I find him, I mean?” 

“Baird,” she said petulantly, her hand 
on his head urgent. 

He looked at his watch. “I must go, 
Julia. Really.” 

“Don’t be this way.” 

“Then tell me.” 

“Tell you what, darling?” 

“How I can find Potter.” 

She squinted at him, wrinkled he: 
nose. “You’re funny.” 

“T’ve a passion to get him. I’ve been 
trying to trace him,” he lied. 

“If I tell you——” 

“Tell me.” The absurdity of the play 
struck him, and he wanted to laugh. Yet, 
Potter could tell him... 

“Through the Mason Agency,” she 
said. “That’s how we got him. I don’t 
know—Baird!” 

He took her hand, kissed it lightly, 
laid it on the couch, and rose. 

“Thanks, my dear. I meant it, Julia. 
I’ve a day before me.” 

Sullenly she watched him put on his 
coat, ignored his good night. 

Just as he closed the door, Henderson 
heard the glass crash against it. 

XXVI 
iia during the brief hours of uneasy 
sleep, Henderson’s mind circled about 
one imperative point which Julia’s con- 
firmation of the suspicion he had strug- 


Henderson’s 


” 


gled against made suddenly luminous 
and inescapable. As he showered and 
dressed next morning, he went over its 
implications coldly, reflectively. 

As soon as he reached the office, he 
called the Mason Employment Agency, 
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learned that Potter was now employed 
at an estate near Rye. He put in a. call 
for Potter, and to his astonishment was 
immediately successful. Potter remem- 
bered repairing the tire, yes. The tube 
had been pinched, and a hole rubbed 
in it. 

So the damage to the tire had been 
genuine, and Norton’s act unposed. 
That meant—there shred of 
doubt in Henderson’s mind now—that 
Norton had had assistance. Someone rid- 
ing with him? Someone casually en- 
countered on the road as Norton walked 
homeward to summon Potter? 

Danisher had been in the neighbor- 
hood that night. Danisher had disap- 
peared. Yet only yesterday another Iet- 
ter--the fourth—had come from Dan- 
isher. Addressed to Flint, it had unac- 
countably been mixed in Henderson’s 
own mail and opened by his secretary. 
[yped, mailed from South Boston, its 
tone differed not at all from the three 
which had preceded it. 

Since it was Wednesday, Fact’s offices 
were all but deserted, only a skeleton 
clerical staff being on duty after the 
climax of Tuesday’s closing-day rush. 
Henderson went to Flint’s secretary. 

“Sellars,” he asked, “do you have the 
letters from Danisher—the that 
have come since he disappeared?” 

“They’re in the vault, Mr. Henderson. 
We had them photostated, though. I can 
give you a set of the photostats.” 

Henderson returned to his own of- 
fice with the four stiff photostats, sus- 
picion darting in his mind now like a 
caged wasp. He sat down, placed the 
carbon paper over a sheet of flimsy, and 
laid one of the photostats on the carbon 
paper. With the blunt point of a paper 
knife as stylus he carefully traced the 
signature, George Danisher. 

He put the photostat aside, took an- 
other, traced its signature on another 
sheet of flimsy. Not until he had re- 
peated the operation on all four, using 
a different flimsy for each, did he lay 
the paper knife down. He had spaced 
the tracings differently, so that when he 
assembled the four tissue sheets and 
held them to the light, he could bring all 
the signatures into place by adjusting 
the overlapping edges individually. 

The result was glaringly apparent at 
first glance, but Henderson fussed with 
the papers until not the least doubt 
could remain. 

Save for infinitesimal 
caused by his cramped fingers, the four 


was no 


ones 


waverings 


signatures showed sharply as one. 
A chiseled inscription on a tombstone 


could have been no more conclusive. 
Though he had expected this, the im- 





pact left Henderson suddenly numb. 

Norton had been opposed to the de- 
velopment of Fact-On-The-Air. Over 
Norton’s opposition, Flint could never 
have proceeded with this, his most pas- 
sionate ambition, this plan on which he 
was willing to stake everything. Fact- 
On-T he-Air now few 
weeks of completion, and Flint had 


was within a 


ies «<< 

What had Flint said? 

Henderson heard the words as clearly 
as though they were being spoken aloud: 


“Here is what Phil and I were planning. 





Mrs. Norton said, “I 
still 
tried to 


can take it,” 


and smile 


with it. 
We're going to make it a monument to 
Se 


With the memory came a momentary 


You and I are going through 


vertigo as if some essential co-ordinate 
in his personal space had shifted 

Yet what was to be done? 

What? XXVII 
QO, Friday morning, Henderson, step- 
ping from the elevator into Fact’s mural- 
splashed waiting room a little after nine, 
linemen, 


encountered two 


bags and coiled wire slung from their 


telephone 


shoulders. 

“Trouble?” he asked sharply. 

The taller of the two, a gangling, 
leather-faced youngster, shook his head. 
“Putting in a line.” 

Henderson started past them. Then 
just as the indicator clinked and a down- 
bound car slid open, he turned. “What 
line?” he demanded. 

“Down to the Rains trial,” the slim 
lineman answered, and the elevator 
closed behind them. 

The sharp-faced boy at the informa- 
tion desk said, “I think Mr. Flint or- 
dered it last night, Mr. Henderson.” 





A moment later Henderson burst into 
Finley Allen’s book-heaped office and 
seized the Literary Editor’s phone. “Get 
me the office manager.” 

Finley Allen, to whom a typewriter 
was the instrument of Beelzebub, looked 
up from the pad over which his fat fin- 
gers were steering an outsize pencil. His 
mild, magnified eyes were disapproving. 
“Fine way to muddy up the Pierian 
Spring,” he grumbled. 

“Scott,” Henderson said sharply, “I 
hear there was a new line installed this 


morning. Where—” He listened a mo- 





ment and jammed the telephone back 
into its cradle. He stared down at Finley 
Allen’s Buddha-like curiosity. “Hugh’s 
had a direct wire to the Criminal Courts 
Building put in. Roman Holiday,” he 
said bitterly. 

“Why?” 

“Are we publishing a scandal sheet 
with a run every half-hour?” Hender- 
son demanded. 

“Where is that wire?” Allen said. “I'd 
like to keep track, myself.” 

Henderson looked at him a moment. 
“In Hugh’s office,” he said sharply, and 
went out. 

Even the telegram which came from 
Monica in Albany, asking him to mect 
her train that evening, failed to cooi 
Henderson’s simmering rage. An early 
edition of the Telegram, brought back 
by his secretary after lunch, caught his 
eye. 

“Prosecution Demands Chair,” he 
read. He picked up the paper, his eyes 
running down the double-column story. 

summing up before the jury, 
shouted, ‘If this man’s powerful position 
causes you to hesitate in imposing the 
death penalty, you will be contributing 
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to the certain collapse of everything 
which free Americans hold dear . . .’ 
At this point the prosecutor was warned 
by the Court to restrict his remarks to 
the evidence. . . . “This man is a Demo- 
cratyrant, who, masquerading as a 
legitimate labor leader, would stop at 
nothing to...” 

Henderson’s temper shortened as the 
afternoon wore on, and once, quite con- 
trary to his wont, he flashed out in in- 
stant fury at a teletype operator on 
whose machine he had caught a minor 
error of phrasing. 

“Another mistake like that, and 
there’ll be a new man at this printer,” 
he said furiously, and at once wondered 
what he himself was doing there, spying 
on the operator. He walked away, cha- 
grined, and a few minutes later left the 
offices. 

Why did he not act? 

He told himself viciously that he was 
a forceless dawdler. Yet, others—the po- 
lice, Rains’ legal staff, Flint’s detectives 
—these had access to all that he knew. 
The letters from Danisher had been 
made public; the open window above 
Flint’s terrace from which the lane was 
visible its entire length below the slop- 
ing meadows; they knew all that he 
himself knew. After all, what proof was 
there that Rains had not killed Norton? 
Explosive passion lay back of the man’s 
square, dark-browed impassivity. Had 
Henderson not seen that passion burst 
at Flint? He walked faster. 


XXVIII 


H. had rationalized himself into a 
species of resignation by the time he 
entered Grand Central at eight o’clock 
to meet Monica’s train. Yet the lifting 
eagerness that should have filled him at 
the prospect of seeing her again did not 
come. He thought of how Flint had 
come between them that other time he 
had waited here in the great polished 
room with its distant constellations over- 
head. 

His heart leaped, nonetheless, when 
he saw her coming toward him, her 
green tailleur a pert anticipation of 
spring, its pleated skirt swinging to her 
swift stride, daffodil blouse colorful at 
her throat, coat negligently over her arm 
in the warm night. So instantly desira- 
ble was she that Henderson’s voice 
jammed as he caught her hands, look- 
ing hungrily into her gray-green eyes. 
But she shook her head when he would 
have drawn her to him. She disengaged 
her hands, straightened the heather top- 
coat over her arm. 

He said, “I thought you wanted to 
see me.” 
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“I did, Baird.” She smiled quickly 
and was serious again. “Come. Where 
we can talk.” 

They walked down the long shining 
passage to the Roosevelt and into the 
bar where they sat on a red-leather 
bench near the window, Henderson’s 
bloodshot eyes leaping up angrily at the 
waiter who came at once for their order. 

When they were alone, she said, 
“Baird, I’m certain Lynch Rains didn’t 
kill Norton.” 

“Why?” shortly. 

“Partly intuition, partly a theory 
that’s so fantastic I’m ashamed of it. But 
it haunts me.” 

“Where have you been?” he asked 
suddenly. 

She hesitated, looked up as the waiter 
returned with their glasses. She said, 
*“Mine’s the Tom Collins,” when he 
would have given her whiskey. The man 
shifted the glasses and went away. 

“Do you remember,” she asked in- 
tensely, “what you told me about Nor- 
ton and Hugh Flint that night at Flint’s, 
Baird?” 

He said, “No,” gruffly, his strained 
nerves twitching as he realized with a 
shock what she was pointing toward. 
“What?” he asked, when she did not 
speak at once. 

“You said that they divided control 
of Fact, Incorporated, between them, 
and that if Norton objected to one of 
Flint’s schemes—the labor articles by 
Rains, for instance—he could stop 
them.” 

Henderson set his glass down, his 
throat dry despite the whiskey that had 
just washed it. “Yes?” 

“And you said that it was unlikely 
Norton had actually ordered the ar- 
ticles stopped, but that . . .” 

He looked at her sharply when she 
hesitated. “What are you driving at?” 

“This.” She leaned forward, her eyes 
hot. “You said — remember — ‘Hugh 
might have given in as a concession of 
some kind.” 

“Perhaps I did.” Henderson’s pulse 
was quickening, a new anger rising with- 
in him. 

“Do you know whether Phil Norton 
favored the gamble of Fact-On-The- 
Air?” she asked, point-blank. 

Henderson’s hand jerked. He said ir- 
ritably, “Of course he did.” 

“You know?” 

In spite of himself, Henderson’s eyes 
were drawn to hers. 

“You know?” she repeated. 

“No.” He added slowly, “I don’t.” 

Her expression changed abruptly. 
“Then you have thought of the same 
thing?” she challenged. 





“I’ve thought of damned little else 
for a week,” he said bitterly. 

She caught his arm. “Norton was 
opposed to the scheme, then?” 

“T think he was.” 

“Why?” 

“Clark Malory mentioned it to me at 
Christmas. I thought then he was mak- 
ing it up.” 

“But now you’re sure he wasn’t?” 

“Pretty sure,” Henderson said. “But 
it’s hearsay evidence.” 

“But——” 

“Do you want to wreck the whole 
thing?” 

“What do you mean?” Monica asked. 

“The most you can hope to establish 
is the motive. That’s a very small part. 
If you tip him off, before you’ve any 
other evidence, you'll have him on his 
guard.” 

“There is other evidence.” 

“What?” 

“Those letters from Danisher,” Mon- 
ica said. “They are forgeries.” 

Henderson frowned. 

“Not half a dozen people know it,” 
she said swiftly. “No one seems to know 
where the originals are, but the prose- 
cution has a set of photostats, and Mol- 
loy on the Telegram told me they’ve 
proved that the signatures were all 
traced from one genuine sample. Mol- 
loy says only one other Times man 
knows it, and the prosecutor’s office 
hasn’t leaked.” 

Henderson asked dully, “What if they 
are?” 

“Someone wrote 
blind.” 

“It could have been a blind for 
Rains.” 

She drew back. After a moment she 
said, “You don’t believe that?” 

“Why not?” 

“What reason would Rains have had 
for killing Phil Norton?” 

“You heard what he said on the air 
that night.” 

Her hand jerked angrily. “That 
wasn’t the speech of a murderer.” 

“It was the speech of a passionate 
man—a man who hated Norton,” Hen- 
derson said. 

She started to speak, checked herself 
sharply. 

They did not talk of the murder 
again, nor did they mention Rains’ trial. 
Only when they were in a cab on the 
way to her apartment did Monica say 
suddenly, “You asked me where I’ve 
been. I’ve been trying to trace those let- 
ters, Baird. I had Molloy make me a list 
of the places and dates they had been 
mailed. All of those places are within 
three hundred miles of New York.” She 
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hesitated. “And none of them was mail- 
ed when Flint was abroad.” 

Because this openly voiced suspicion 
rasped into sharp teeth his own sense of 
futility, Henderson said roughly, “Don’t 
be ridiculous.” 

He left her at the door and went 
home, his eyes burning, the pulsing ache 
in his head an endless rebuke. 

XXIX 
| he slept but a feverish four 
hours, and got up at last, unrelaxed, the 
taste of sleeplessness dry and bitter in 
his mouth, his eyes red, his hand un- 
steady as he poured himself a drink. 

Drawn by a fascination he could not 
resist, he went, after a hurried, unpalat- 
able breakfast, to the vicinity of the 
Criminal Courts Building, saw the extra 
details of police keeping traffic and pas- 
sersby moving, watched knots of men 
gather here and there to be dispersed 
and fall back to clot again at another 
corner. Silent men, for the most part, 
men with angry eyes and hard jaws. 

A pressman in a white paper cap and 
ink-stained apron stepped out of a near- 
by printing shop and stood beside Hen- 
derson, watching. 

“Ain’t that a crime?’ 
asked bitterly. 

Henderson looked at him. “What?” 

“Railroading Lynch Rains to the 
chair.” 

“Why railroading?” Henderson asked 
sharply. 

The other, who had spoken uncon- 
sciously, looked at Henderson critically, 
took in his expensive brown tweed, his 
De Pinna tie, his Phi Beta Kappa key. 
“What kind of a name you got for it?” 
he asked. 

Several men, moving slowly along the 
sidewalk, stopped, surrounded them, lis- 


, 


the pressman 


tening. 

“If you think the trial’s dishonest, 
why don’t you go and tell the Court?” 
Henderson demanded. 

“Wise guy!” someone behind him 
taunted. 

Henderson swung on the critic, a 
short, bowlegged Irishman with red hair 
and fierce eyes. 

“Sure, whyn’t you go an’ tell the 
Court?” the Irishman parroted. 

“They’re framing him,” another said 
hotly. 

Others, drifting along the street, 
stopped and surrounded them. The little 
Celt, emboldened by the gallery, stepped 
toward Henderson. “Say Lynch Rains 
killed that guy,” he challenged shrilly. 
“Say it, once. Come on. Say it.” 

“Move on,” a voice said roughly. Two 
policemen shouldered into the group. 
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It broke up, the men straggling down 
the street. The pressman in the paper 
cap went back into his shop. 

One of the patrolmen nodded at Hen- 
derson, who had not moved. He said 
amiably, “God-amighty, you'd think 
they was burning him already, wouldn’t 
you?” and walked on past, swinging his 
nightstick. 

When he arrived later at the office, 
his secretary followed him into the inner 
room. Henderson dropped down at the 
desk, gritted his teeth, and stared at the 
man. “Well, what?” 

“Three men from the promotion staff 
were in a little while ago, Mr. Hender- 
son. They demanded to see you.” 

Henderson frowned and blinked his 
hot eyes. “They what?” 

“They demanded to see you.” 

“Demanded to—? What about?” 

“IT really don’t know, Mr. Hender- 
son.” 

Henderson’s mouth tightened. “Call 
them in.” 

A moment after Lord had gone out 
of the room, the dictograph at the side 
of Henderson’s desk spoke. “Mrs. Norton 
is on the wire, Mr. Henderson.” 

He picked up the phone, said sharply, 
“Yes, Julia . . . Oh, Mrs. Norton, I’m 
sorry. I thought it was Julia . . . No, 
I’m sorry, I won’t have time today, Mrs. 
Norton . . . Monday? Perhaps. May I 
call you . . . Very well.” 

The door opened as he replaced the 
phone. The leader of the delegation, 
Cook, was nervous, middle-aged, with 
furrows about his mouth and sharp nose. 
The other two, Weller and Houston, lads 
not long out of college, entered Hender- 
son’s office behind Cook and looked 
serious. 

“What is it, Cook?” Henderson mo- 
tioned to chairs, but the trio remained 
standing. Immediately conscious of the 
metallic brusqueness of his question, he 
was embarrassed. 

“It’s the two men who were fired 
Thursday. You discriminated against 
them.” 

Henderson frowned. “Discriminated? 
I don’t even know who were let go. 
Cook. They were the last to be hired, 
weren't they?” 

“Like hell, they were.” 

“No, Mr. Henderson,” Weller an- 
swered firmly. — was the last one to be 
hired in the department. There were two 
more ahead of me in seniority be- 
fore——” 

“Then there must be some mistake,” 
Henderson interrupted, anxious to be 
rid of the truculent Cook. “I told the 
auditor that where there had to be dis- 
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“Like hell you did,” Cook broke in 
angrily. “You ordered those two fired, 
Henderson, and you .know damn well 
you did. You’re going to take them back 
or else——” 

“Or what?” Henderson snapped. 

“Or Fact won’t publish a page until 
you do.” 

Henderson, his head throbbing, rose 
and walked toward Cook. The other, 
mistaking his intent, stiffened, clenched 
his fists. 

“You’re threatening a strike, Cook?” 

“If you don’t take those two back, we 
are, yes.” 

Out of the pause, Houston said, “One 
of them was supporting a blind brother, 
Mr. Henderson.” 

“Why does anybody have to be fired?” 
Weller asked. 

Henderson said slowly, enunciating 
the words as a man in the first stages of 
drunkenness might, “Because the budget 
in the promotion department is inflated, 
Weller. That is why.” 

“Did we inflate it?” Cook demanded. 

“No, Cook.” 

“But we have to take the rap for your 
mistakes? Is that it, Henderson?” 

“IT can’t see that anyone is tak- 
ing——” 

“Being fired out on your tail when 
there aren’t any jobs to be———” 

“T suppose that is my fault, too, 
Cook?” 

“It’s the fault of men like you,” 
Cook shouted. “How much’ve you cut 
your own salary? How much has Flint 
cut his take? Not a cent. But because 
these two men are fighting for a living 
wage and decent hours and they’ve got 
guts enough to come out in the open 
and fight, you have to crucify them like 
any filthy exploit e 

The room reeled. Until he had struck, 
until he was cupping the sharp pain of 
his knuckles in his other palm wonder- 
ingly, Henderson was unconscious of 
what had happened in the second that 
the fog closed down. 

Then, for a brilliant lucid instant, he 
saw Cook on the floor at his feet, saw 
the blood trickling from the man’s 
mouth, the look that was not anger or 
hurt or hate, but only a blank, patient 
surprise. 

When Weller and Houston had help- 
ed Cook to his feet and the three had 
left, Henderson sat at his desk, touch- 
ing his aching knuckles, trying to think 

. trying to remember . 

With an effort like that of a man in 
a dream who must throw off a vast 
weight before he can move his limbs, 
he regarded the telephone for a long 
time. At last he found the instrument in 
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his hand. “Tell Mr. Wheelwright I 
want to see him,” he said thickly. 

When he saw that he was still holding 
the telephone, he made his hand replace 
it, and Arthur Wheelwright, the auditor, 
was standing in the door. 

Henderson leaned forward on_ his 
desk, steadying himself with his elbows. 
“Arthur,” he said slowly, “the two men 
in the promotion department, they—” 
(They what? They what?) 

“They what?” 

“They were—fired, Arthur.” 

“Yes,” shortly. 

(Did Wheelwright see how drunk he 
was? But he was not drunk, for he al- 
ways got sick when he was drunk. Sick 
... There, the nausea was coming .. -) 

“Why were they —fired — Arthur?” 
(He would be sick now when Wheel- 
wright answered.) 

“Hugh sent up word,” sharply. 

(But he must not be sick until he had 
(68. <-x) 

“They are to be rehired, Arthur. They 
are to be rehired they are tobe rehired 
theyaretobe . . .” 

(There—and 
and .. .) 


there—and_ there— 


XXX 

L. was dusk when he awoke, but 
whether the dusk of night or morning 
he did not know. As wakefulness came 
reluctantly, he rose at last and stum- 
bled across the room to his desk and 
turned on the light. His fingers tugged 
at the collar which was constricting his 
throat. He saw that he was dressed, 
even to shoes. There was stain on his 
shoes. His hat lay on the floor beside the 
bed. Henderson stared at the hat for a 
long time. Then his eyes moved to the 
clock by the telephone, where through 
a slot there showed an abstract day and 
date. Performing a labored inference, 
he knew that only three hours had pass- 
ed. It was seven o'clock. He rubbed his 
cheek and tried to remember. But be- 
yond that final nauseous disgrace when 
he had staggered retching to his feet and 
stumbled out into the corridor, nothing 
precipitated out of the cloudy confusion 
that should have been memory. 

As if the catharsis of that brutal ex- 
perience were so sweeping that no emo- 
tion whatever remained to him, he sat, 
unmoving, staring at the vapid clock- 
face until the bell rang. 

The sharp impact of the doorbell 
startled him, made his heart pound gro- 
tesquely. 

When Henderson opened the door, 
Flint stood for a moment, anger etched 
in his narrow face, and then strode into 
the room. He said, “Haven't you any 


sense, Baird?” 


Henderson walked to the table, pick- 
ed up a pipe, and began to fill it. The 
texture of the pouch and the solid gran- 
ules as his fingers tamped them into the 
bowl were like familiar markers in a 
landscape into which he had stumbled 
by a strange route. 

“l’ve put up with everything I can, 
Baird,” Flint went on, his tone stran- 
gled with passion. “This afternoon was 
the end.” 

Henderson nodded. “I was going to 
tell you that myself, Hugh.” 

“What in God’s name got into you?” 

“Cook touched off something I didn’t 
know——” 

“To hell with Cook. I mean telling 
Arthur to rehire those two agitators. 
Have you gone completely crazy?” 

Henderson looked at him steadily. 
“Not completely.” He applied flame to 
the pipebowl, drew the acrid, clarifying 
fumes deep into his lungs. He exhaled, 
looked again at Flint. “I’ve been going 
crazy for several months, Hugh. It 
took an episode like this to prove it to 
me. I’ve been going crazy, Hugh, just 
as you have. Only it stayed closer to 
the surface in me.” 

Flint scowled. “What do you mean? 
Just as I have?” 

Henderson hesitated. Tension between 
them became a field of explosive force. 

“A whole complex set of forces estab- 
lished the conditions for good editorship 
at Fact years ago,” Henderson said 
slowly. “Because I sensed what those 
conditions were, I consciously developed 
a dual personality, became two persons. 
As one of those persons I worked for 
you, did a job into whose meaning I did 
not inquire too closely. As the other pev- 
son I disassociated myself from Fac, 
stood aside with a sort of pragmatic in- 
difference, criticized you, criticized Phil, 
criticized Fact, criticized myself, of 
course. But because you and Phil were 
responsible for Fact, that last did not 
trouble me greatly. 

“T called myself a liberal. I was a 
liberal. I had a colorless vocabulary with 
which to express what can only be ex- 
pressed in words slashed with passion 
and the one time in my life that I’ve 
needed desperately to act I’ve been help- 
less. 

“To that extent I fell under the spell 
of Fact. But because I could step from 
one personality to the other when cha- 
grin threatened, I got along fairly well. 
Then all at once I couldn’t step out of 
Fact any more. My right hand could no 
longer play with ideas and give me a 
specious sense of living the life of reason, 
because I had to use both hands con- 
stantly on the machinery of Fact. 
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OMEWHERE & steel fish-hook is catching the 
7 fickle trout. Over some woodland campfire 
the flapjacks are browning in the stainless 
frying pan. 

At Deal, New Jersey, steel bulkheads protect 
the beach from the erosive tides. Modern steel 
steamships are carrying tycoons and students 
to hunt grouse and old manuscripts. The ripple 
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Adirondack lake, while at Carmel-by-the-Sea 
someone strums the steel strings of a guitar. 
It’s vacation time, and steel goes with you. 
Bethlehem builds steel staterooms, bridges, 
and metal bands for old oaken buckets. If 
you deplore this present age and renounce it 
with Thoreau, we can make the steel for 
the axeheads which will be needed in your 


wilderness. 
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Potter had been dismissed months 


But 
ago. Julia might know where he could 
find Potter. He signaled a waiter, gave 
the man a five-dollar bill, and walked 
out into the damp, chill street, the mist 
thickening once more in his mind. 

He sought to clarify it—by crystalliz- 
ing it in some clean focus to control and 
precipitate it—and found himself balked, 
until inevitably his imagination coursed 
back to that August night on Flint’s ter- 
race. In his frustration, it seemed to him 
that from that night dated all the con- 
fusion and perplexity in his present 
world. Like a combing divide, that night 
struck upward to shut him off from the 
peace which lay beyond it, behind him, 
irretrievably behind him. On that night 
Norton had been killed, on that night 
Flint had laid siege to Monica, on that 
night Danisher had disappeared and 
Lynch Rains had walked into the lat- 
ticed shadow of bars, on that night Julia 
Norton and Flint’s chauffeur 

Henderson swerved to the curb ab- 
ruptly, leaped out, and went into a drug- 
store, his eyes smoldering. Strange how 
easily he remembered the number she 
had given him. 

Thirty minutes later he stepped out 
of an elevator in one of the Waldorf 
towers and touched a button beside a 
door. The door opened, and Julia, de- 
light rippling in her voice, was saying, 
“Baird! How marvelous your calling 
and coming in like this. I was about to 
weep from sheer boredom.” 

As he entered the room, passing close 
to her, he breathed the sharp pungence 
of the scent she always wore, the scent 
which had before been subtly repellent 
to him. Now he was aware, swiftly, in- 
sistently, of the full-bodied, feral ur- 
gency thinly concealed beneath its al- 
most metallic sheen. 

She closed the door and stood for a 
moment, her hand on the knob, color 
flowing beneath the translucent bronze 
of her cheeks, her pointed breasts, mod- 
eled by the silken gold of her fitted 
house coat, rising. 

She said, “Well?” 

Henderson’s “Shall 
we go somewhere, Julia? I’m at loose 
ends, too.” 

She said, “You’re a darling,” softly, 
and came toward him, her mouth smil- 


nostrils moved. 


ing sullenly, her eyes sultry. 
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Hend r- 


held her, his hands 


harshne ss in 


Phere 


son’s throat 


Was al 
as he 
hot against the sheer stuff of her gown, 
against her curving back, her soft part- 
ed lips seeking his. 

When she had gone to dress, wrath 
flamed in him, wrath and instant fear 
because he had come to her this way. 
The fear, however, was less directed out- 
ward than inward upon the impercepti- 
ble treacherous springs of his own be- 
havior, and to deaden the fear he found 
himself picturing the nervous, artificial 
carnality of night clubs he knew. 

They returned to the hotel a little 
after four. Her maid admitted them to 
the suite, and as they entered, the girl 
said respectfully, “Mr. Flint called, 
madame.” 

Henderson’s mind snapped, and he 
was aware on the instant why he had 
come. That revelation had an immedi- 
ately sobering effect. Coolly he contem- 
plated the best way to accomplish what 
he wanted, helping her off with her 
wrap, touching the smooth whiteness of 
her shoulders with his fingertips. 

The maid brought glasses, a siphon, 
and a squat bottle of King’s Ransom; 
then she went to her own room in an- 
other part of the hotel. Julia lay back 
against the cushions of the deep bisque 
couch, kicked off her gold pumps, and 
ruffled her hair, yawning at Henderson, 
who was busy at the tray. 

“Come here,” she said drowsily. 

Henderson measured whiskey deliber- 

ately. He asked, “Julia, do you remem- 
ber the migraine Hugh had the night 
we were all at his house?” 
Her lazily massaging fingers were 
suddenly still. After a moment she said, 
“Um.” 

Henderson and 


held the 


looked at her. Suspicion lay already in 


siphon 


her sleepy eyes. Henderson, aware that 
he had bungled by not going to her first, 
disarming her before he led up to it, 
knew that it was too late now, and came 
at once to the crucial question. 

“Was the blind up in Hugh’s room?” 

“What are you driving at?” she asked. 

“Do you remember?” 

“This is a hell of a time.” 

“Do you?” 

She sighed, moved her shoulders deep- 
er into the soft cushions. “Um.” 

“Was it open?” 


Unh-hunh. Why?” 


Whiskey splashed as Hendeng 
hand slipped. “I just wondered 

He carried the glasses to the « 
handed her one. She motioned for} 
to sit beside her. Henderson, look 
down, his mouth drooping, shook 


head. “Night cap,” he 
a working man.” 
Her Opt ned 
"TRats a You 
worked on Wednesday in your life 
Her hand p 


smoothing 


eves wide. She & 


lie. and 


Henderson sat down 
The 


hair were shy. Something in that un 


hesitated. fingers 


tain touch made him suddenly consci 


of the trickery he was practicing on} 


and he hated himself. 


“By the way, Julia,” he said, keepigg 
need a chauffeyll 


his voice casual, “I 
I wanted to ask 


” 


“Pll drive for you,” she said lazi 


“T’ll drive for you anywhere.” 


He laughed, touched the tip of hg 
nose. “Do you know where Potter js 


a. 


“How could I find him, I mean?’ § 


“Baird,” she said petulantly, her h 
on his head urgent. 


He looked at his watch. “I must ¢ 


Julia. Really.” 
“Don’t be this way.” 
“Then tell me.” 
“Tell you what, darling?” 
“How I can find Potter.” 
She squinted at wrinkled 
nose. “You're funny.” 


him, 


“T’ve a passion to get him. I’ve b 
trying to trace him,” he lied. 

“Tf I tell you ea 

“Tell me.” The absurdity of the p 
struck him, and he wanted to laugh. } 
Potter could tell him 

“Through the Mason Agency,” 
said. ““That’s how we got him. I d 
know—Baird!” 

He took her hand, kissed it light 
laid it on the couch, and rose. 

“Thanks, my dear. I meant it, Ju 
I’ve a day before me.” 

Sullenly she watched him put on} 
coat, ignored his good night. 

Just as he closed the door, Henders 
heard the glass crash against it. 

XXVI 

E.. N during the brief hours of unea 
sleep, Henderson’s mind circled abe 
one imperative point which Julia’s 
firmation of the suspicion he had stné 
gled against made suddenly lumin 
and inescapable. As he showered # 
dressed next morning, he went ovet 
implications coldly, reflectively. 

As soon as he reached the office 
called the Mason Employment Age! 
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Jumin' 
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Ye. 
office. 


t Agen 


Bwere all but deserted, only a 


earned that Potter was now employed 


near Rye. He 


ind to his astonishment was 


tan estate put in a ¢ ill 


for Potter 
mmediately successful. Potter remem 
The tubs 


rubbed 


hered repairing the tire, yes 


had been pinched, and hole 


it 
g* the damage to the tire had been 
renulne Norton’s act 
That there 
doubt in Henderson’s mind now _that 


and unposed. 


meant was no shred of 
Norton had had assistance. Someone rid- 
ing with him? Someone casually en- 
countered on the road as Norton walked 
homeward to summon Potter? 

Danisher had been in the neighbor- 
hood that night. Danisher had disap- 
peared. Yet only yesterday another let- 
ter-the fourth—had come from Dan- 
isher. Addressed to Flint, it had unac- 
countably been mixed in Henderson’s 
own mail and opened by his secretary. 


Typed, mailed from South Boston, its 


Stone differed not at all from the threc 


which had preceded it. 

Since it was Wednesday, Fact’s offices 
skeleton 
clerical staff being on duty after the 
limax of Tuesday’s closing-day rush 
Henderson went to Flint’s secretary. 

“Sellars,” he asked, “do you have th 
letters from Danisher—the that 
have come since he disappeared?” 

“They’re in the vault, Mr. Henderson. 
Ve had them photostated, though. I can 


ones 


five you a set of the photostats.” 


Henderson returned to his own of- 
ice with the four stiff photostats, sus- 
picion darting in his mind now like a 


aged wasp. He sat down, placed the 


mearbon paper over a sheet of flimsy, and 


aid one of the photostats on the carbon 
per. With the blunt point of a paper 
nife as stylus he carefully traced the 
ignature, George Danisher. 

He put the photostat aside, took an- 
ther, traced its signature on another 
heet of flimsy. Not until he had _re- 
ated the operation on all four, using 
different flimsy for each, did he lay 
i paper knife down. He had spaced 


phe tracings differently, so that when he 


isembled the four tissue sheets and 
eld them to the light, he could bring all 
signatures into place by adjusting 
he overlapping edges individually. 
The result was glaringly apparent at 
rst glance, but Henderson fussed with 
he papers until not the least 
ould remain. 

Save infinitesimal 
aused by his cramped fingers, the four 


doubt 


for waverings 


ignatures showed sharply as one. 


A chiseled inscription on a tombstone 
ould have been no more conclusive. 
Though he had expected this, the im- 


pact left Hendes 
Norton had boon 
of F 


opposition Flint « 


velopment 
Norton’ 


have proceeded with th his 


ould 
most p 
non whi h h 


sionate ambition, this pl 


willing to stake everything. Fa 
The-A 
weeks of 
said 


What had Flint said? 
Henderson heard the words as clearly 


wis 
within a few 
Flint had 


)) 


wails now 


completion nd 


as though they were being spoken aloud 


“Here is what Phil and I wer plas ’ 


Norton said, "1 
still take a 


tricd to smuale 


You 
Were going to make it a monument 
| ar 


With the memory came a momentary 


and I are going through witl 


vertigo as if some essential co-ordinate 
in his pe rsonal space had shifted 


Yet what was to be done? 


What? XXVII 


Q, Friday morning, Henderson, step- 


ping from the elevator into Fact’s mural- 
splashed waiting room a little after nine, 


encountered two telephone linemen, 


bags and coiled wire slung from thei 
shoulders. 

“Trouble?” he asked sharply. 

The the 


leather-faced youngster, shook his head. 


taller of two, a gangling, 
“Putting in a line.” 


Then 


just as the indicator clinked and a down- 


Henderson started past them. 


bound car slid open, he turned. “What 
line?” he demanded. 

“Down to the Rains trial,” the slim 
and the elevator 


lineman answered, 


closed behind them. 
The sharp-faced boy at the informa- 


tion desk said, “I think Mr. Flint or- 
dered it last night, Mr. Henderson.” 


A moment later H 
Finley Allen's 
ized the Literary 
oftice 
Allen, to whom typewriter 
f Beelzebub. looked 
which his fat fin- 


itsize pen il His 


1 thurst 


book -h rftice md 


Edito 


manage 


ore Cret 

me the 
Finley 
s the 

ip from the pad 


instrument « 
Ove 
gers were stecring an o 
mild, magnified eyes were disapproving 
way to muddy the Pierian 


“Fine up 


Spring,” he grumbled 
“Scott,” 
hear there was a new line installed this 


morning. Where—” He 


Henderson said sharply, “l 


listened « mo- 


ment and jammed the telephone back 
into its cradle. He stared down at Finley 
Allen’s Buddha-like curiosity. “Hugh’s 
had a direct wire to the Criminal Courts 
Building put in. Roman Holiday,” he 
said bitterly. 

“Why?” 

“Are 


with a 


we publishing a scandal sheet 


run every half-hour?” Hender- 
son demanded. 

“Where is that wire?” Allen said. “I'd 
like to keep track, myself.” 

Henderson looked at him a moment. 
“In Hugh’s office,” he said sharply, and 
went out. 

Even the telegram which came from 
Monica in Albany, asking him to meet 
her train that evening, failed to cooi 
Henderson’s simmering rage. An early 
edition of the Telegram, brought back 
by his secretary after lunch, caught his 
eye. 

“Prosecution Demands Chair,” he 
read. He picked up the paper, his eyes 
running down the double-column story. 

summing up before the jury, 
shouted, ‘If this man’s powerful position 
causes you to hesitate in imposing the 


death penalty, you will be contributing 
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to the certain collapse of everything 
which free Americans hold dear 5 
At this point the prosecutor was warned 
by the Court to restrict his remarks to 
the evidence. . . . “This man is a Demo- 
cratyrant, who, masquerading as a 
legitimate labor leader, would stop at 
nothing to...” 

Henderson’s temper shortened as the 
afternoon wore on, and once, quite con- 
trary to his wont, he flashed out in in- 
stant fury at a teletype operator on 
whose machine he had caught a minor 
error of phrasing. 

“Another mistake like that, and 
there’ll be a new man at this printer,” 
he said furiously, and at once wondered 
what he himself was doing there, spying 
on the operator. He walked away, cha- 
grined, and a few minutes later left the 
offices. 

Why did he not act? 

He told himself viciously that he was 
a forceless dawdler. Yet, others—the po- 
lice, Rains’ legal staff, Flint’s detectives 
-these had access to all that he knew. 
The letters from Danisher had been 
made public; the open window above 
Flint’s terrace from which the lane was 
visible its entire length below the slop- 
ing meadows; they knew all that he 
himself knew. After all, what proof was 
there that Rains had not killed Norton? 
Explosive passion lay back of the man’s 
square, dark-browed impassivity. Had 
Henderson not seen that passion burst 
at Flint? He walked faster. 

XXVIII 

H. had rationalized himself into a 
species of resignation by the time he 
entered Grand Central at eight o’clock 
to meet Monica’s train. Yet the lifting 
eagerness that should have filled him at 
the prospect of seeing her again did not 
come. He thought of how Flint had 
come between them that other time he 
had waited here in the great polished 
room with its distant constellations over- 
head. 

His heart leaped, nonetheless, when 
he saw her coming toward him, her 
green tailleur a pert anticipation of 
spring, its pleated skirt swinging to her 
swift stride, daffodil blouse colorful at 
her throat, coat negligently over her arm 
in the warm night. So instantly desira- 
ble was she that Henderson’s 
jammed as he caught her hands, look- 
ing hungrily into her gray-green eyes. 
But she shook her head when he would 
have drawn her to him. She disengaged 
her hands, straightened the heather top- 
coat over her arm. 

He said, “I thought you wanted to 
see me.” 


voice 
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“I did, Baird.” She smiled quickly 
and was serious again. “Come. Where 
we can talk.” 

They walked down the long shining 
passage to the Roosevelt and into the 
bar where they sat on a red-leather 
bench the Henderson’s 
bloodshot eyes leaping up angrily at the 
waiter who came at once for their order. 

When they were alone, she said, 
“Baird, I’m certain Lynch Rains didn’t 
kill Norton.” 

“Why?” shortly. 

“Partly partly a 
that’s so fantastic I’m ashamed of it. But 
it haunts me.” 

“Where have 
suddenly. 

She hesitated, looked up as the waiter 
returned with their glasses. She said, 
“Mine’s the Tom Collins,” he 
would have given her whiskey. The man 
shifted the glasses and went away. 

“Do you 
tensely, “what you told me about Nor- 
ton and Hugh Flint that night at Flint’s, 
Baird?” 

He said, “No,” gruffly, his strained 
nerves twitching as he realized with a 


near window, 


intuition, theory 


you been?” he asked 


when 


remember,” she asked in- 


shock what she was pointing toward. 
“What?” he asked, when she did not 
speak at once. 

“You said that they divided control 
of Fact, Incorporated, between them, 
and that if Norton objected to one of 
Flint’s 
Rains, 
them.” 

Henderson set his glass down, 
throat dry despite the whiskey that had 
just washed it. “Yes?” 

“And you said that it was unlikely 
Norton had actually ordered the ar- 
ticles stopped, but that r 

He looked at her sharply when she 
hesitated. “What are you driving at?” 


schemes—the labor articles by 


for instance—he could stop 


his 


“This.” She leaned forward, her eyes 


hot. “You said — remember — ‘Hugh 
might have given in as a concession of 
some kind, ” 


“Perhaps I did.” Henderson’s pulse 
was quickening, a new anger rising with- 
in him. 

“Do you know whether Phil Norton 
favored the gamble of Fact-On-The- 
Air?” she asked, point-blank. 

Henderson’s hand jerked. He said ir- 
ritably, “Of course he did.” 

“You know?” 

In spite of himself, Henderson’s eyes 
were drawn to hers. 

“You know?” she repeated. 

“No.” He added slowly, “I don’t.” 

Her 
“Then you have thought of the same 
thing?” she challenged. 


expression changed abruptly. 





“T’ve thought of damned little ¢, 
for a week,” he said bitterly. 


hesit 
ed u 









She caught his arm. “Norton y% Be 
opposed to the scheme, then?” © rasp 
“I think he was.” Be utili 
“Why?” BD be 1 
“Clark Malory mentioned it to me He 
Christmas. I thought then he was mi. pom 
ing it up.” | in hi 
“But now you’re sure he wasn’t?” 
“Pretty sure,” Henderson said, “B 
it’s hearsay evidence.” A. 
“But _" f hour: 
“Do you want to wreck the wh taste 
thing?” his 1 
“What do you mean?” Monica ask stead’ 
“The most you can hope to estab] Dr: 
is the motive. That’s a very small par. resist, 
If you tip him off, before you’ve an¥i able 
other evidence, you'll have him on} Crimi 
guard.” detail 
“There is other evidence.” sersby 
“What?” gathe 
“Those letters from Danisher,” M and f 
ica said. “They are forgeries.” corne} 
Henderson frowned. De men v 
“Not half a dozen people know it a Ap 
she said swiftly. “No one seems to kno ink-st 
where the originals are, but the pros Bb, pri 






cution has a set of photostats, and Md derson 


loy on the Telegram told me they “Ail 
proved that the signatures were asked 
traced from one genuine sample. M by Her 
loy says only one other Times maf “Ra 
knows it, and the prosecutor’s offei§chair.’ 
hasn’t leaked.” a “WI 
Henderson asked dully, “What if t “ad sharph 
are?” oe The 
“Someone wrote those letters as ggsciousl 
blind.” Se took ir 
“It could have been a blind fel@mDe Pir 
Rains.” ae What 
She drew back. After a moment sgmphe aske 
said, “You don’t believe that?” 3 Seve 
pe 






sidew al 


“Why not?” 


“What reason would Rains have hagjjtening. 





for killing Phil Norton?” “If 
“You heard what he said on the agmwhy dc 

that night.” Bender 
Her hand jerked angrily. “Th “Wis 

wasn’t the speech of a murderer.” petauntec 





“It was the speech of a passion 
man—a man who hated Norton,” Hej 
derson said. 

She started to speak, checked hers 
sharply. 

They did not talk of the 
again, nor did they mention Rains’ tt 







mur 





Only when they were in a cab ont 





way to her apartment did Monica § 





suddenly, “You asked me where I 





been. I’ve been trying to trace thos 
ters, Baird. I had Molloy make me 4 
of the places and dates they had be 
mailed. All of those places are wit! 
three hundred miles of New York.” 5 
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hesitated. “And none of them was mail- 
ed when Flint was abroad.” 

Because this openly voiced suspicion 
ped into sharp teeth his own sense of 


(ON wy 





ras 
futility, Henderson said roughly, “Don’t 
be ridiculous.” 


to me sil He left her at the door and went 





as maj Ea home, his eyes burning, the pulsing ache 
Oe in his head an endless rebuke. 
n't?” oaadiaeas 
ry XXIX 
4 iis he slept but a feverish four 
a hours, and got up at last, unrelaxed, the 
e whol taste of sleeplessness dry and bitter in 
his mouth, his eyes red, his hand un- 
‘a ask steady as he poured himself a drink. 
estab] Drawn by a fascination he could not 
all par resist, he went, after a hurried, unpalat- 
1’ve anil able breakfast, to the vicinity of the 
n on} Criminal Courts Building, saw the extra 
details of police keeping traffic and pas- 
sersby moving, watched knots of men 
gather here and there to be dispersed 
”” Moot and fall back to clot again at another 


corner. Silent men, for the most part, 
men with angry eyes and hard jaws. 








now it’ A pressman in a white paper cap and 
to knoll ink-stained apron stepped out of a near- 
1e pros B by printing shop and stood beside Hen- 
ind Moll derson, watching. 
they S “Ain't that a crime?” the pressman 

were asked bitterly. 
ale. M Henderson looked at him. “What?” 
es 0 “Railroading Lynch Rains to the 
rs Omi chair.” 

a “Why railroading?” Henderson asked 
at if th hi sharply. 

ye The other, who had spoken uncon- 
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ers as (amsciously, looked at Henderson critically, 

a. in his expensive brown tweed, his 
lind { Be De Pinna .tie, his Phi Beta Kappa key. 
Se What kind of a name you got for it?” 





























ment he asked. 
© Several men, moving slowly along the 
Mesidewalk. stopped, surrounded them, lis- 
have hilmetening. 
“If you think the trial’s dishonest, 
n the agm@why don’t you go and tell the Court?” 
eHenderson demanded. 
“The “Wise guy!” someone behind him 
rer.” [ggtaunted. 
assion Henderson swung on the critic, a 
n.” Heoehort, bowlegged Irishman with red hair 
and flerce eyes. 
d hers “Sure, whyn’t you go an’ tell the 
ourt?” the Irishman parroted. 
muré “They're framing him,” another said 
‘ins’ tn otly, 
b ont Others, drifting along the street, 
onica Sie opped and surrounded them. The little 
here [velt, emboldened by the gallery, stepped 
those | oward Henderson. “Say Lynch Rains 
me a illed that guy,” he challenged shrilly. 
had b ‘Say it, once. Come on. Say it.” 
re wit “Move on,” a voice said roughly. Two 
ork.” Simpolicemen shouldered into the group. 
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It broke up, the men straggling down 
the street. The pressman in the paper 
cap went back into his shop. 

One of the patrolmen nodded at Hen- 
derson, who had not moved. He said 
amiably, “God-amighty, you’d think 
they was burning him already, wouldn't 
you?” and walked on past, swinging his 
nightstick. 

When he arrived later at the office, 
his secretary followed him into the inner 
room. Henderson dropped down at the 
desk, gritted his teeth, and stared at the 
man. “Well, what?” 

“Three men from the promotion staff 
were in a little while ago, Mr. Hender- 
son. They demanded to see you.” 

Henderson frowned and blinked his 
hot eyes. “They what?” 

“They demanded to see you.” 

“Demanded to—? What about?” 

“IT really don’t know, Mr. Hender- 
son.” 

Henderson’s mouth tightened. “Call 
them in.” 

A moment after Lord had gone out 
of the room, the dictograph at the side 
of Henderson’s desk spoke. “Mrs. Norton 
is on the wire, Mr. Henderson.” 

He picked up the phone, said sharply, 
“Yes, Julia . Oh, Mrs. Norton, I’m 
sorry. I thought it was Julia . . . No, 
I’m sorry, I won’t have time today, Mrs. 
Norton... Monday? Perhaps. May I 
call you . . . Very well.” 

The door opened as he replaced the 
phone. The leader of the delegation, 
Cook, was nervous, middle-aged, with 
furrows about his mouth and sharp nose. 
The other two, Weller and Houston, lads 
not long out of college, entered Hender- 
son’s office behind Cook and looked 
serious. 

“What is it, Cook?” Henderson mo- 
tioned to chairs, but the trio remained 
standing. Immediately conscious of the 
metallic brusqueness of his question, he 
was embarrassed. 

“It’s the two men who were fired 
Thursday. You discriminated against 
them.” 

Henderson frowned. “Discriminated ? 
I don’t even know who were let go, 
Cook. They were the last to be hired, 
weren’t they?” 

“Like hell, they were.” 

“No, Mr. Henderson,” Weller an- 
swered firmly. “I was the last one to be 
hired in the department. There were two 
more ahead of me in seniority be- 
fore——” 

“Then there must be some mistake.” | 
Henderson interrupted, anxious to be 
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“Like hell you did,” Cook broke in 
angrily. “You ordered those two fired, 
Henderson, and you know damn well 
you did. You’re going to take them back 


” 





or else- 

“Or what?” Henderson snapped. 

“Or Fact won't publish a page until 
you do.” 

Henderson, his head throbbing, rose 
and walked toward Cook. The other, 
mistaking his intent, stiffened, clenched 
his fists. 

“You’re threatening a strike, Cook?” 

“If you don’t take those two back, we 
are, yes.” 

Out of the pause, Houston said, “One 
of them was supporting a blind brother, 
Mr. Henderson.” 

“Why does anybody have to be fired?” 
Weller asked. 

Henderson said slowly, enunciating 
the words as a man in the first stages of 
drunkenness might, “Because the budget 
in the promotion department is inflated, 
Weller. That is why.” 

“Did we inflate it?” Cook demanded. 

“No, Cook.” 

“But we have to take the rap for your 
mistakes? Is that it, Henderson?” 

“IT can’t that anyone is 
ing——” 

“Being fired out on your tail when 
there aren’t any jobs to be——” 
that is my fault, 


tak- 


see 


“IT suppose too, 
Cook?” 

“It’s the fault of men like you,” 
Cook shouted. “How much’ve you cut 
your own salary? How much has Flint 
cut his take? Not a cent. But because 
these two men are fighting for a living 
wage and decent hours and they’ve got 
guts enough to come out in the open 
and fight, you have to crucify them like 
any filthy exploit ‘ 

The room reeled. Until he had struck, 
until he was cupping the sharp pain of 
his knuckles in his other palm wonder- 
ingly, Henderson was unconscious of 
what had happened in the second that 
the fog closed down. 

Then, for a brilliant lucid instant, he 
saw Cook on the floor at his feet, saw 
the blood trickling from the man’s 
mouth, the look that was not anger or 
hurt or hate, but only a blank, patient 
surprise. 

When Weller and Houston had help- 
ed Cook to his feet and the three had 
left, Henderson sat at his desk, touch- 
ing his aching knuckles, trying to think 

trying to remember .. . 

With an effort like that of a man in 
a dream who must throw off a vast 
weight before he can move his limbs, 
he regarded the telephone for a long 
time. At last he found the instrument in 
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his hand. “Tell Mr. Wheelwright I 
want to see him,” he said thickly. 

When he saw that he was still holding 
the telephone, he made his hand replace 
it, and Arthur Wheelwright, the auditor, 
was standing in the door. 

Henderson leaned forward his 
desk, steadying himself with his elbows. 
“Arthur,” he said slowly, “the two men 
in the promotion department, they—” 
(They what? They what?) 

“They what?” 

“They were—fired, Arthur.” 

“Yes,” shortly. 

(Did Wheelwright see how drunk he 
was? But he was not drunk, for he al- 
ways got sick when he was drunk. Sick 


on 


... There, the nausea was coming .. .) 
“Why were they —fired — Arthur?” 
(He would be sick now when Wheel- 


wright answered.) 

“Hugh sent up word,” sharply. 

(But he must not be sick until he had 
a ae 

“They are to be rehired, Arthur. They 
are to be rehired they are tobe rehired 
theyaretobe . . 

(There —and 
ee 


there—and_ there— 


XXX 
I. was dusk when he awoke, but 
whether the dusk of night or morning 
he did not know. As wakefulness came 
reluctantly, he rose at last and stum- 
bled across the room to his desk and 
turned on the light. His fingers tugged 
at the collar which was constricting his 
throat. He that he dressed, 
even to shoes. There was stain on his 
shoes. His hat lay on the floor beside the 
bed. Henderson stared at the hat for a 
long time. Then his eyes moved to the 
clock by the telephone, where through 
a slot there showed an abstract day and 
date. Performing a 
he knew that only three hours had pass- 
ed. It was seven o’clock. He rubbed his 
cheek and tried to remember. But be- 


yond that final nauseous disgrace when 


Saw was 


labored inference, 


he had staggered retching to his feet and 
stumbled out into the corridor, nothing 
precipitated out of the cloudy confusion 
that should have been memory. 

As if the catharsis of that brutal ex- 
perience were so sweeping that no emo- 
tion whatever remained to him, he sat, 
unmoving, staring at the vapid clock- 
face until the bell rang. 

The sharp impact of the doorbell 
startled him, made his heart pound gro- 
tesquely. 

When Henderson opened the door, 
Flint stood for a moment, anger etched 
in his narrow face, and then strode into 
the room. He said, “Haven’t you any 
sense, Baird?” 





Henderson walked to the table, pig, 
ed up a pipe, and began to fill it. Ty 
texture of the pouch and the solid gra 
ules as his fingers tamped them into ¢ 
bowl were like familiar markers jp 
landscape into which he had stumb} 
by a strange route. 

“I’ve put up with everything I ca 
Baird,” Flint went on, his tone stra. 
gled with passion. “This afternoon y 
the end.” 

Henderson nodded. “I was going 
tell you that myself, Hugh.” 

“What in God’s name got into you 

“Cook touched off something I did 






” 


know — 

“To hell with Cook. I mean telliy 
Arthur to 
Have you gone completely crazy?” 

Henderson looked at 
“Not completely.” He applied flame 
the pipebowl, drew the acrid, clarify P. 





rehire those two agitaton§ 


stead 


him 


fumes deep into his lungs. He exhak 
looked again at Flint. “I’ve been gx 
crazy Hugh. 
took an episode like this to prove it 


for several months, 
me. I’ve been going crazy, Hugh, j 
as you have. Only it stayed close 
the surface in me.” 

Flint scowled. “What do you me 
Just as I have?” 

Henderson hesitated. Tension betw 
them became a field of explosive for 

“A whole complex set of forces est 
lished the conditions for good editors 
at Fact Henderson 


slowly. 


years ago,” 


“Because I 


conditions were, I consciously develop 





sensed what th 
a dual personality, became two pers 
As one of those persons I worked 
you, did a job into whose meaning | 





not inquire too closely. As the other} 
from F 


stood aside with a sort of pragmati 


son I disassociated myself 
difference, criticized you, criticized | 
Fac * 
course. But because you and Phil \ 
that last did 


criticized criticized myself, 


responsible for Fact, 





trouble me greatly. 
“I called myself a liberal. I wai 
liberal. I had a colorless vocabulary \ He 


which to express what can only be 





pressed in words slashed with passi 





and the one time in my life that | 





needed desperately to act I’ve been h 





less. 
“To that extent I fell under thes 


of Fact. But because I could step 1 
one personality to the other when ‘ 







grin threatened, I got along fairly v4 





Then all at once I couldn’t step oul 
Fact any more. My right hand could 
longer play with ideas and give 






specious sense of living the life of reas 
because I had to use both hands ¢ 
stantly on the machinery of Fact. 
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OMEWHERE a Steel fish-hook is catching the 
a fickle trout. Over some woodland campfire 
the flapjacks are browning in the stainless 
frying pan, 

At Deal, New Jersey, steel bulkheads protect 
the beach from the erosive tides. Modern steel 
steamships are carrying tycoons and students 
to hunt grouse and old manuscripts. The ripple 


of the steel canoe w hispers in the stillness of an 








Adirondack lake, while at Carmel-by-the-Sea 
someone strums the steel strings of a guitar. 
It’s vacation time, and steel goes with you. 
Bethlehem builds steel staterooms, bridges, 
and metal bands for old oaken buckets. If 
you deplore this present age and renounce it 
with Thoreau, we can make ‘the steel for 
the axeheads which will be needed in your 


wilderness. 
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“The conditions determining the edi- 
torship of Fact bore down on me so re- 
lentlessly that I no longer had an escape. 
Do you know what those conditions are, 
Hugh? They are the same conditions as 
determine a successful hack portraitist: 
maximum fidelity to flattering features 
and minimum of independent thought. 
It is a type of insanity, Hugh; an insane 
man believes fervently that the figures 
and dimensions he sees—in which he 
sees the facts—are the figures and di- 
mensions that things really have, and 
that he is telling you about it truthfully. 
He must believe that or he would sud- 
denly go sane.” 

“You always were a muddle-headed 
idealist, Baird.” Flint made a flat de- 
risive gesture. “Well, what are you going 
to do?” 

The pipe suddenly trembled as Hen- 
derson took it from his lips. “I’m going 
to know who killed Phil.” 

Flint’s manner changed. He drew a 
sharp breath. “I know what you think, 
Baird.” He checked himself abruptly, 
and then continued, “What if it was 
Julia?” He paused, eyed Henderson 
sharply. “What if it was Julia whom 
Phil met that night? Can you prove it? 
Can anyone prove it? Can any good 
come from confusing matters and zs 

“Clearing Rains’ name?” 

“There is conclusive evidence against 
Rains,” Flint said rapidly. “If there 
weren’t, I’d be the first to demand his 
release. Rains is a dangerous influence, 
Baird. Rains is a demagogue. The only 
way such men can be restrained is by 
force. As long as any doubt at all re- 
mains about his innocence, the ends of a 
more fundamental justice demand——” 

“His death.” 

Flint hesitated. He stood just beyond 
the yellow cone of light. Even in the 
shadows, Henderson could see how the 
splotches of red deepened in his narrow 
cheeks. When Flint spoke, his voice was 
casual, quiet. “Which is the greater in- 
justice, Baird? That one man should 
die, or that thousands of men should be 
driven by his selfishness and hatred and 
ambition and fanaticism to destroy not 
only themselves and their fancied ene- 
mies, but the very order and decency 
that is justice?” 

XXXI 
= offices were empty. For that Hen- 
derson was grateful. Despite the objec- 
tive relief he felt to have it settled, he 
could not escape a certain human cha- 
grin as he opened for the last time the 
paneled room that had been Norton’s 
and then had been his. But when he had 
cleared the desktop and winnowed the 
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truck in its drawers, a feeling of in- 
completeness assailed him. Was there no 
more than this to show? Could a man 
live actively and work within a room 
for six months and leave no more traces 
of his occupancy than these few trinkets, 
these scattered scribblings? 

He thought of the ranked files out- 
side the door by his secretary’s desk. He 
was unaccustomed to them. It took him 
time to find the proper keys, and when 
he had unlocked the cabinets, the pro- 
fusion of their contents appalled him. 
Lord, his secretary, would have known 
at once to look, what desert 
stretches to skim over, what dockets to 


where 


examine, what to ignore. 

Exploratively he dipped here and 
there at first. His 
mixed with that of the dead Norton as 
if realia of two cultures in uneasy sands 


own material was 


had 
amicably mingled. Despair seized him 
at the enormity of picking through the 
whole mass, inch by inch, drawer after 
drawer. Yet a to 
no loose ends raveling after him when 


lost their ordered cleavage and 


determination leave 
he departed drove him on. 

He sat down and began at the first 
drawer. The bulk throughout was Nor- 
ton’s. Apparently Norton’s secretary 
had been a magpie, for the most obscure 
and trivial memoranda reposed here 
pressed between contracts, agreements, 
and documents whose importance was 
attested by their heads, by the signatures 
attached. 

He went through, item by item, his 
memoranda to Flint, reading with un- 
smiling eyes those which betrayed naive- 
ly his newness and unsureness in the au- 
tumn. Some were misfiled, out of chron- 
ological order, so that running through 
them as he was doing gave a curious 
zigzag effect: “Suggest changing dis- 
tribution medium in Canada,” he had 
written on September 30. The next 
sheet, bearing the date December 1, was 
a copy of a letter to Flint in Bucharest 
and concerned a spring promotion cam- 
paign. The next was headed October 
15: “About offset costs .’ Many of 
Norton’s were mixed in, adding to the 
sense of time confusion. He came to a 
series of his own, and in the midst of 
these, found another of Norton’s. Look- 
ing at it, some automatic mnemonic ma- 
chinery clicking within him, he felt a 
shock. It was dated Wednesday, August 
18 . . . Phil had been dead many hours 
when it was written. But that was quite 
possible. A secretary, coming in early, 
had found a rack of dictaphone cylin- 
ders filled before Norton left the night 
before, and had transcribed— But no— 
Henderson remembered Clark had tran- 





scribed the cylinders that Tuesday nigh & 
So this accounted for the youth’s sayiny 
that— So it had been true, after aj 
here was the proof that it was try. Mil 
“Must repeat emphatically my disij im 







re 
om OT, 


of radio scheme. Later, when we've co. His 
solidated. The boom won’t last. \ £1 rd’ 
mean to go on after it collapses. Aby Jijaffish 
lutely refuse to mortgage Fact to bap| bn ab 
ers at this time, that is final.” The wor tee 
were like a ringing bell. They wer- Her 
they were his own words. Almost syll.mmhe ca 
ble for syllable. It was like a violen (il! f 
momentary schizophrenia to find ther] @han 1 
mutely reposing here. So impelling we) hat \ 
the sense of split unreality, that not encase 
once did he realize that he held in} Bappe 
hand at last the proof for which he h The 
been searching, that his memorandy fhe ha 
established conclusively Norton’s oppo (jon. Hi 
sition to the gigantic scheme into whid Mr. H 
Flint had plunged at once after thi you 
other’s death. But I f 
But not conclusively. Hen 
It must be identified beyond Bciously 
doubt. Again his eyes leaped to tl DD n p 
date. The evening before, they h Mahough 
flown out to Long Island in Flint’s a it one 
phibian, and in the Chatham Bar, wher the « 
Flint had invited them, Clark Malon§fhere \ 
had said he must go back and get « Grav 
Norton’s dictation! @vung 


Bs. \ 
am? B 
Bin no 

Grey 
defined—a _ motiv]@fhust ta 
brilliantly high-lighted, from  whid Bicions, 
bit by bit, the whole careful fabricatioMfise . 
of the rest might be traced. Was 

He signed out in the lobby of t 
building and walked into the street, ! 
be amazed at its somnolence. He look 
at his watch. It was ten minutes aft 


This was how the boy had knov 
Clark could identify this memorandu 
could assert its authenticity beyond a 
lurking doubt. With the memorandu 


a motive would be 


wo 
ots, VW 
his han 
Bender: 
Hend 
four. He had gone into the building platter 


little after eight the night before. The ¢ 
TERA Mhecled 

XXXII - 
W. ou’re | 
HEN he had eaten, he sat for a fi A chi 
minutes in the suds-scented cafetenf& Hen 


mop advancing across the white til ei 

He would go to Cambridge, stop in 

Malory, bring him back to New York Sp rrowe 

necessary lest there be a slip SW 
His thoughts flew to Monica. ij 


and watched the rhythmic sweeps of thjfprage. 


»dema 


1 
CCK 





made his way to a phone booth a} *To y 
called her, telling her guardedly of U@R*To . 
memorandum, of his mission to Cat §jirmia.” 
bridge to get Malory, promised to teeggy Grey, 


phone her as he returned with the bojj@ Hen 











so that she could meet them. eere sor 
After he reached the garage, it tooggg'! lef 
a quarter of an hour for a grumbiniimey I us 





mechanic to shift the crowded trui@s mor 


and clear a lane for his car. Then, dra¥ 
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Grey 






AGA7Z 










Ly nigh fing up in the street, he waited for the 


*s Sayin n to wheel a handcart across the 


Hewy sidewalk and fill the gasoline tank. 
rson stood by, wi 1tching the oper- 


= 





fter al 


S 
as true MiHende 
y dislik tion, impatient to be gone. 
Ve Cor ie His casual scrutiny brushed over the 
ast. WllCord’s lines, the sleek black cowl and 
‘s. Abu liiaffish top, the gleaming wire whcels, 
to bank A absurd affectation in this day of 
ne Wore Btecl 

wer. Henderson frowned, walked toward 
Ist syll By car, knelt at the left front wheel, 
| Violen: Simmtill frowning. One spoke was duller 
nd therlihan the others. His fingers explored. 
ling wa! {hat was it. The other spokes were each 
it not 2igncased in a gleaming chromium shell, 
ld in hifnapped on over original white. 

1 he h The mechanic, hanging his hose on 
yrandun he handcart’s mast, looked at Hender- 
"s oppo Mion. He said, “That didn’t happen here, 
to whid Mr. Henderson. I meant to mention it 
fter thi you when you first brung the car in, 

But I forgot.” 

Henderson was not listening. Uncon- 
nd animciously he signed the slip which the 
| to tl oD n prepared for him. His whirling 
hey h MP oughts fixed again on the wheel with 
int’s amis one unarmored spoke. His eyes flew 
ir, wher the clock. It was a quarter after five. 

Malon There would be little traffic. 
| get Gravel hissed under his tires as he 
@vung in between the ornamental pil- 
know. imrs. Was Flint here? Would Flint see 
randun am? But—what matter if Flint did see 
ond an imim now? 
randul Grey would be asleep. Henderson 
1 motuMust take care not to arouse Grey’s sus- 
whichMMMicions, lest the man, on his guard, re- 
bricati a ... But Grey was not asleep. He 
Bas working on the washrack in high 
y of t é ts, water splashing from the hose in 
street, (mis hand and covering the sound of 
le looke(@Menderson’s approach. 
tes afte Henderson said, “Hello,” above the 
uilding + itter of the stream. 
re, lhe chauffeur dropped his ‘hose and 
Bhccled. “Oh, hello, Mr. Henderson. 
: Mou're here early.” 
‘or af \ chill apprehension had been born 
cafetewi™ Henderson as he walked into the 
ps of @erace. The shock of this made him 
kless. “Where is the LaSalle, Grey?” 
m demanded. “The roadster—the one | 
v York Prowed one night last summer?” 
® “We sold it, Mr. Henderson, just a 


lite tile§ 





op in 






rica. Heieck - 
yoth al “To whom?” 
ly of DE “To some chap driving to Cali- 


to Cat iprnia.” 


1 to te ee Gre y, watching the chagrin deepe n 


. the b or Henderson’s mouth, asked. “Was 





ere something a 
» jt toll I left some thing in the pocket the 
rumbliniy I used it. Didn’t remember it until 





d tru 
»n, drav 


Is is Morning.” 
Grey said, “Maybe I have it. I 
AGAZINE 
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cleaned out the pocket just before 
Henderson seized his arm. “Show 
me.” 
The chauffeur tovk him to a cabinet 
of drawers at the far end of the garage. 
He opened a drawer. Henderson’s nos- 


trils contracted. His hand dove into the 


shallow tray amongst the miscellany of 
odd gloves, cigarette lighters, lipstick ... 


XXNIII 
H, NDERSON did not return on Mon- 


day. It was midafternoon Tuesday be- 
fore he strode into the building lobby. 
carrying his attaché case. Monica Leeds, 
waiting near the directory, hurried to- 
ward him. 

“Where is Clark?” she demanded. 

Henderson took her arm, urged het 
on toward the elevators. ““He should bi 
here. He came down Saturday night.” 

‘Then what have you been doing? 

“Wait.” 

Henderson, ignoring the greetings of 
those who waited for a car, took Mon- 
ica’s arm and threaded through to the 
corridor, hurried her along to the doo1 
marked Flint. 

As he hesitated, with his hand on the 
knob, she asked, “C€ 


He nodded, threw the doo1 open. 


‘an you do it?” 


There were a dozen men in the ante- 
room, waiting in a knot about a typist 
who wore a headphone with a single ear- 
piece, his noiseless machine rustling un- 
der flying fingers. Finley Allen, who 
held the other receiver at his ear, g ized 
at them, his mild, magnified eyes widen- 
ing. Shocked for once out of his accus 
tomed neutrality, he blurted, “My God 

you!” 

“What are they doing?” 
demanded. 

Bingham, burly Art Editor, looked up 
from the sheet jerking back and forth 
in the speeding typewriter. “Show’s 


Hend rson 


over. Judge’ll charge the jury in five 
minutes. They cleared the court. Ted’s 
giving us color.” 

Clark Malory, his burning eyes on 
Monica, took a step away from the 


group. He said, “How do you do, Miss | 
| 


Leeds?” 

Sellars, Flint’s secretary, said, “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Henderson, but you can’t 
fo In now.” 

“Why can’t we go in?” 

“Mrs. Norton has been with Mr. Flint 
all afternoon. Mrs. Norton, senior, cam 
in a short time ago. They are both with 
Mr. Flint now.” 

Henderson’s mouth was grim. “Com 
on, Clark.” To Finley Allen, “Tell Ted 
not to leave that line.” 

Henderson, ignoring Sellars’s protest, 


opened the door to Flint’s inner, sound- 
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proofed office. He stood back for Monica 
and Clark to enter. The boy looked at 
him sharply, high lights glinting on his 
polished lenses. “I thought you didn’t 
work here any more, Henderson.” 

Henderson closed the door behind 
them. Flint sat at his desk, the angular 
planes of his narrow face flushed. Julia 
lounged on a chair arm in a corner of 
the room, her eyes angry, her red mouth 
sullen. Across the desk from Flint sat an 
erect, energetic matron with a Roman 
nose, a cigarette dangling from a cor- 
ner of her thin lips, with an air of as- 
tringent disapproval and a Schiapparelli 
chic that shamed even Julia. 

Flint’s eyes leaped alive as Henderson 
closed the door. 

Mrs. Norton turned, said sharply, 
“Baird! Where have you been?” 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t call you yester- 
day morning, Mrs. Norton.” 

The woman’s hawk eyes fastened on 
Monica. She said sharply, “You’re Mon- 
ica Leeds,” then to Henderson, “It’s 
time you showed up. I was just telling 
Flint -” 

“You may go, Clark,” Flint inter- 
rupted. 

Henderson said, “No.” 

Flint’s glance leaped at him again 
with fresh hostility. 

The boy looked at Flint and then back 
at Henderson, his burning eyes doubtful. 

Henderson said quietly, “I came to 
tell you, Hugh, that I know who killed 
Phil.” 

Julia slipped from the arm of the 
chair and took a step toward them. 

Mrs. Norton cried, “What?” 

Flint’s angular face was emotionless. 

“Tt was not Rains,” Henderson went 
on. “If Rains were to be electrocuted, 
two men would have died because Phil 
was murdered.” 

“Two?” 

There was movement, a minute stifled 
movement. 

“Rains,” Henderson said, “and Dan- 
isher.” 

Again there was the movement, the 
quick, quenched spasm of a trapped ani- 
mal. 

“Danisher was killed the same night 
Phil was,” Henderson said. 

“How do you know?” Mrs. Norton 
cried. Her handsome face was white. 

Henderson opened his attaché case. 
He took out the photostats, the flimsies 
bearing the traced signatures, arranged 
the latter so that their identical linea- 
ments were as one. He showed the trac- 
ings to Mrs. Norton and laid them on 
Flint’s desk. Julia, coming quickly, look- 
ed over Flint’s shoulder. 

“The signatures on these letters from 
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Danisher were traced from one genuine 
copy,” Henderson said. 

Julia looked up _ intensely. 
doesn’t prove that Danisher— 

“And this,” Henderson went on, “is 
a specimen from the typewriter on which 
they were all written.” 

He took another sheet of paper from 
the case as Monica Leeds gasped. 


“That 


” 


“Let me see that,” Flint commanded. 

Henderson, with Monica at his elbow, 
walked to the desk and laid the sheet 
down. Mrs. Norton rushed to them te 
peer at the paper through her lorgnette. 
Flint moved one of the photostats, folded 
the paper and laid it down line-to-line. 
The similarity in typing was glaring: 
the broken serif on the ‘“‘m,” the notched 
leg of the “h,” the angled “1.” 

“Where did you get this?” Flint de- 
manded. 

Julia walked back to the chair and 
threw herself into it. 

*Phil killed,” 
slowly, “in order that you could go on 
with Fact-On-T he-Air, in order that he 


could not veto the expansion you so pas- 


was Henderson said 


” 


sionately 
A hoarse cry from Norton’s mother 
interrupted him. She was staring at 
Flint. 
Flint, catching her eyes, leaped to his 
feet. His 


before he 


mouth moved twice mutely 


could gasp, “What are you 
saying?” 
“That is true, 
derson asked. 
As the others in 


him, startled, the white-faced boy sank 


isn’t it, Clark?” Hen- 
the room stared at 


into a chair. 

Henderson continued quietly, “You 
knew that Norton was unalterably op- 
posed to Fact-On-The-Air, Clark, be- 
cause you typed the memorandum that 

which he 
that 


memorandum in 
Isn’t 


night—the 
said 
Clark?” 


Monica’s hand on 


so, defiantly. right, 
Henderson’s arm 
tightened. Flint dropped into his chair. 
Mrs. Norton, standing beside him, lean- 
ed forward on the desk on her clenched 
hands. 

“So you followed Phil out from town, 
didn’t you, Clark? You came on him in 
the lane and offered to help him change 
the tire. Phil would never have changed 
a tire himself; it was quite appropriate 
for you to help him. You killed him. 
Danisher was wandering around near 
that Danisher 
You were in a maniacal mood. So you 


there night. saw you. 


killed Danisher out of ——” 
“No.” 


voice. “That’s a lie. Danisher attacked 


the boy cried in a strangled 


—” He checked himself, his eyes terrified. 
“He attacked you? Perhaps he did. 








Bend 
Beback 
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That doesn’t matter. So you put D, 
isher’s body into the car and dq 





away.” 
He paused a moment. No one in; 
tableau moved. 
“But as 





‘eags 


rushed : 


you away, 


Phil’s car widely, you struck a stup Mc 
and one of the chromium shields Bericf- 
the wire spokes on your wheel Barm : 
ripped off. I found it the next af. idersot 
noon. The rear tire had passed over jumul 
flattened it. I didn’t know what it yJguiet 
I didn’t know until day before yeg F ontri 
day. Then I knew what had happer He 
but I didn’t know how to prove jt Mo it. 

“T went to Cambridge. The of oldie 
against my finding the typewriter Mr: 


which you had written the Danisher ed. 


ters were appalling, but— Well, I f Raid, “ 
the typewriter this morning, Clark, and tl 
old Royal in the back room of your me wl 
lege magazine office. That was incr Jng 
bly careless of you.” raught 
The silence thickened. The boy’s him 
moved from Henderson to Flint, her fa 
white face tightened. As Flint said noijghould 
ing, there dawned in Clark’s eyes sliijmurmt 
the glint Henderson had seen hinstea 
Clark leaped at the waiter that 1 Mor 
they dined together Btare 
“Will you tell us,” Henderson ; At |: 
“or must the police i Rd, sai 
The glint blazed into wildness. \o do,” 
ory, wrenching his gaze from | his bre 
gave a delirious laugh. “The polic put it | 
you think you can scare me with gl alwa 


he I voi 


sense like that? The police! What 


the police do? What can any of ygphe cal 
do?” He broke off, and for an instaniiiiwo.” 
his wild eyes sought Flint’s face t She 
was desperate appeal in them. TI Dehind 
passed. Hender 
“T killed Norton,” the boy sh home 
“Do you hear me, Flint? I killed \qggphe pic 
ton.” He rushed to the desk to bammet at He 
down and peer at Flint with mad Bwo ru 
“None of you could have don Bnd we 
His wife couldn’t. You couldn't ay. 
matter how you longed to, none of ajRzy 
could have done that.” Bhirec 


He backed away from Flint. Hismggh hat 
they J 







dened eyes quieted as reste 


Henderson. “You'll find Danisher 
a set of tire chains and a gate a! 
his neck at the bottom of the Sou 


Sea Cliff—if you’re so damned anv@ 
to find him, Henderson.” 

As the boy whirled and sped t 
throwing it Flint 
from his desk and shouted, “Stop hi 
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= the confusion, Julia sl 
out. Henderson missed her when! 
turned to the office after word haé 
flashed to Fact’s reporter at the 


door, open, 
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ind of the open wire that he might rush 
MM)ack to the courtroom and send a scrib- 
sled note to the bench, while the news- 
Boom at Fact exploded into new activity 
tnd the five o'clock closing gong clanged 
mnoticed in the hubbub. 
BS Monica Leeds sat on the arm of the 
Weprief-wracked older woman’s chair, her 
0m about the other’s shoulders. Hen- 
aes closed the door, walling back the 
; umult outside. He walked across the 
Byuiet room and looked down, his eyes 
Brontrite. 

He said softly, “It was a foul way to 
Ho it. But you were always such a good 


” 


soldier . 

Mrs. Norton’s suffering eyes sharpen- 
hd. Her mouth was a harsh line. She 
Raid, “I can still take it, Baird,” huskily, 


“and tried to smile. “You used to like 


jne when you were a youngster—for be- 
ing a good soldier.” Her groping hand 
raught his. He drew her up. She faced 
him a moment, struggling, and then 
t ther face sagged. She wept against his 
Bhoulder while he stroked her hair and 
B ucmured, “There, there,” his own lips 
Binsteady for an instant. 
§ Monica walked to the window to 
Btare out. 

At last Mrs. Norton drew back, sniff- 
Bd. said, “That was a hell of a thing 
Mo do,” jerked the handkerchief out of 
Bis breast pocket, wiped her eyes, and 
. mut it back patting it sharply. She said, 
#1 always liked you, Baird,” softly. Then 
Sher voice sharpened again. “Come here,” 


Hehe called to Monica. “Sit down, you 


WO 


aS 


She herself dropped into the chair 
Dchind the desk. “‘Where’s Flint?” When 
Henderson said that Flint had gone 
home, she snorted, “These strong men.” 
Khe picked up a paper knife and shook 
mt at Henderson and Monica. “Can you 
Bwo run Fact?” 


mend went on without waiting for a re- 


She waved her hand 





ily. “Listen, I only got wise to this 
Flint’s about 





razy radio scheme of 
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What Phil knew he would—wringing 





he golden goose’s neck. Another six 





nonths, and the way he was throwing 
honey down that funnel, Fact would’ve 
Deen broke. 






I got busy. Flint had forty 
er cent of the stock; he was voting my 





orty. There was twenty more scattered 
bround, and in the last three weeks I’ve 
icked up eleven of it. So I’m calling the 
um. That’s what I wanted to see you 
Sep bout, Baird. Will you two do it?” she 
Seemanded. 

m Henderson said. “No. | 

“We'll do it,” Monica Leeds said firm- 


, “On One condition.” 







& 









Henderson frowned at her. 








Mrs. Norton asked, “What?” 

“That an editorial contract is drawn 
up by lawyers we select—a contract that 
gives Baird and me absolutely unre- 
stricted control of editorial policy for 
five years.” 

Mrs. Norton’s eyes flashed. “How 
about it, Baird?” 

“He will,” Monica answered. “What 
do you say?” 

There was a grim smile on Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s mouth. “I guess you'll do. Call up 
your legal lights while I go out and have 
a talk with the auditor.” 

Monica’s eyes were burning when she 
turned to him after the other woman 
had gone. “A free hand!” she said. 

“A free hand to " 

“To try to do something we both 
believe in,” she broke in rapidly. “I’m 
not a starry-eyed dreamer, Baird. It may 
be a terrible failure, but isn’t it worth 


~ Boake 


(continued f) 


him. After his name had been omitted 
for a time, he came to the editors and 
begged to be mentioned, even if unfavor- 
ably, as he was being forgotten. ‘I shall 
never mention labor again,’ I told those 
Johnnies. They begged me to reconsider, 
but I stood firm. I haven’t mentioned 
labor in a broadcast since.” The ton 
implied that the labor movement may 
founder in obscurity unless he relents. 

Only once has Carter been sued for 
slander. That was when he accused Gov- 
ernor Harold H. Hoffman of New Jersey 
of delaying the Hauptmann execution to 
make political capital. Hoffman sued 
Carter, WCAU, CBS, and Philco for 
$100,000 apiece, although he instituted 
no libel suits against scores of news- 
papers which had made essentially the 
same comment. The suit dragged 
through New Jersey courts, with argu- 
ments hinging on whether they had any 
jurisdiction—the broadcast had been 
made from outside the State. The Gov- 
ernor finally granted all the defendants 
a release in return for what amounted to 
a retraction. Carter said he had nevei 
meant to impugn the Governor’s good 
faith. 

Carter frequently and very generous- 
ly, he feels, warns his adopted country- 
men against the wiles of Downing Street, 
but he has a warm admiration for the 
British royal family. “I am rather proud 
to have been once an Englishman” (he 


was naturalized in 1934), Carter said 





the gamble?” she pleaded. “Fact will go 
on. Someone must do it. Why not we?” 
She walked to him, caught his lapels. 

Henderson drew a breath, tilted het 
chin up. “It’s worth the gambie,” he 
said. “But I’ve one condition of my 
own ~2 

“That,” she interrupted, her gray 
eyes laughing, “was one of the things I 
had in mind, Baird darling.” 

A moment later Henderson threw the 
the door open and tumult engulfed 
them, the tumult of a closing day which 
was at once—fervently he made himself 
a closing and a beginning. 

(The End 


(This serial—like all short stories and 


believe this 


novels in ScrIBNER’s—is fictional; the 
characters, the situations, and the names 
are fictional. If anyone should find his 
name here, it is a coincidence the write: 


tried to avoid.| 


Carter. 


om page V1 


when Edward VIII abdicated, “for such 
courage one rarely sees.” And, in refer- 
ence to the same event: “Such drama 
such a human interlude in the passage 
of Time that rolls inexorably forevet 
onward—impressed itself only dimly on 
the human mind.” 

“But,” he said a day later in mitiga- 
tion of the tragedy, “in all this tense, 
tragic drama written abroad today one 
thing has surged to the forefront again 

the amazing characteristic of the Brit- 
ish that when they find themselves in a 
tight spot—a dangerous dilemma—they 
suddenly develop a most amazing level- 
headedness. It is a characteristic which 
has saved them from pitfalls into which 
other nations, less stable emotionally, 
have tumbled to their doom in the past. 
Kings may come and Kings may go 
but it is strange—the British seem to be 
able to go on with the job of governing 
in a way that rides them through many 
an economic and social tempest which 
has wrecked many-another nation. It is 
most irritating to others at times, that 
complex which seems to convey that the 
British are a ‘Divine gift’ to the sur- 
rounding world of less capable human- 
ity, but it is a complex which is, for all 
its irritation, magnificent to watch in 
times of emergency.” 

rhis sounds like talk recorded by a 
stenographer, but Carter writes before 
he talks. He values his immunity from 
the editorial pruning pencil. CBS men 













who at one period used to read his stuff 
for libel that Carter 
physically sensitive to the handling of 


say was almost 
his copy. He appeared to try to watch 
every adjective on the paper simultane- 
ously, to see that nobody took one. 
During most of his Philco contract, 
Carter prepared his broadcasts in an of- 
the fifth the WCAU 
building, a carnivalesque blue-and-white 
structure in the heart of Philadelphia. 
He has remained loyal to that city, and 
Philadelphia, accustomed to being de- 
serted by home-grown celebrities, ap- 
pears to be grateful. Ken Stowman, the 
manager of WCAU, says, “Carter is, 
without doubt, the biggest air feature 
ever developed in Philadelphia.” Mount- 


fice on floor of 


ed policemen pridefully salute him as he 
drives by in his Cadillac. But since about 
a year ago, Carter has been coming into 
his Philadelphia office only once a week, 
usually on Thursday. He has been pre- 
paring his scripts and broadcasting from 
his home in Torresdale, where he has 
a studio that approximates a small news- 
paper city room. The Torresdale place 
includes the old Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmhouse which the Carters acquired 
when Boake was known as Harold. But 
they have built so many additional rooms 
that the original cottage is only a small 
nucleus lost in the present house. 

Mrs. Carter, no longer a society edi- 
tor, is engaged in a labor of love—a book 
about the wealthy Philadelphians whom 
she learned to detest during her work- 
ing days. Gwladys, a tall polite girl who 
looks like a Tenniel illustration 
Alice in Wonderland, attends a near-by 
girls’ school, and there is a six-year-old 
son, Michael. The Carters have a swim- 
ming pool, but there is no atmosphere 
of Hollywood luxury about the place. 
It is an extremely pleasant home. 

Carter is long past the stage when 


for 


he 


stories. 


bases his comments on 


He 


Press, a news service designed for radio 


new spaper 


subscribes to Trans-Radio 


broadcasting stations. Two machines, 
exactly like those in newspaper offices, 
bring him the news by teletype. Hi West, 
a veteran who once 
worked with Carter in Philadelphia, 


edits and arranges likely material as it 


newspaperman 


comes over the printers. In addition to 
West, Carter says, he has a full-time re- 
porter Washington 
cates with him by telephone. Carter uses 


in who communi- 
the telephone lavishly, a reaction against 
the restraint once imposed upon him by 


He 


estimates his monthly bill at four hun- 


parsimonious newspaper auditors. 
dred dollars. 
E.. Roy Moore, president of Trans- 


Radio, says that Carter pays five hun- 


52 


dred dollars a week for foreign and do- 
mestic news coverage. Dr. Levy, a large 
owner of Trans-Radio stock, is an in- 
direct beneficiary. Philco spent approxi- 
mately $600,000 a year with the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System for Carter’s 
radio time in 1936 and 1937, when he 
was on a three-nights-a-week, coast-to- 
coast hookup. With Carter on five nights 
a week, General Foods Corporation 
probably will pay close to a million dol- 
lars for this time this year. Besides these 
profits accruing to the Levy-Paley en- 
terprises, Dr. Levy, as Carter’s personal 
agent, gets fifteen per cent of Carter's 
. 


125,000 a year. 


IV 


A VIRTUE no one can deny Carter is 


productivity. His prose may be garish, 
but it sprouts with the lush exuberance 
of bayberries or measles. Not content 
with producing a_ two-thousand-word 
radio script every working day, he writes 
a daily column for the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger Syndicate, and during the last 
two years has turned out four books. He 
has never had a ghost writer. The daily 
column, entitled “But—” is sold to about 
sixty newspapers, including the entire 
Ilearst The 


about 4,000,000 readers. In his column 


string. newspapers reach 
he is more violently anti-Administration, 
anti-admiral and anti-C.1.O. than in his 
broadcasts. Carter’s income from “But—” 
is small compared to his radio earn- 
ings—probably no more than $150 a 
week. Each of the books, This Js Life, 
I Talk As I Please, jJohnn y Q. Public 
Speaks! and Why Meddle in the Ori- 
ent? has sold in the neighborhood of 
eight thousand copies—enough to earn 
a couple of thousand dollars in royalties. 
The commentator, however, uses up a 
good part of his royalties in long daily 
telephone calls to his publisher in New 
York and virtually compels the latter to 
spend most of his profits in return calls. 
He forgets that literature, unlike radio, 
is still a small-money business. 

Carter begins writing his script at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon and 
finishes toward six. He goes on the air 
and talks for 
fifteen minutes. Carter repeats his broad- 


at six-thirty Eastern Time 


cast at eight-forty-five for listeners in 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
Time zones. After the repeat broadcast, 
he writes his syndicate column, generally 
sitting up in bed with a portable type- 
writer on his knees as he writes. 


al- 


though once, for a week or two, he had 


He has never missed a broadcast, 


to talk from a hospital while he was ill 
with pleurisy, and another time, as he 
phrases it, “I had to broadcahst with my 





leg in a cahst.” His schedule keeps hj 


week, | 


close to home five days a 
week ends he likes to sail aboard a hi 


eight-foot ketch which he owns. Sop 


times he sacrifices this week end on 
water for a trip to Detroit to pal 
with Father Coughlin. He says they 
both potential victims of censorship 
With Philco, Carter soon moved ; 
the front rank of news commentat 
as rated by the Co-operative Analys 
Broadcasting. CAB has discov red t 
approximately ten out of every hund 
radio sets in the country are tuned j 
Carter while he talks. His most con 
the years has | 
Carter’s rating 


ent rival through 


Lowell Thomas. 
spectacularly during the inquiry 


followed the Morro Castl 


tember, 1934, when he raised the d 


fire in § 


with steamboat inspection, the Ameri 
merchant marine, and the Secretan 
Commerce. It reached an all-time | 
of about fifteen during the Hauptm 
trial in early 1935. It was evident t 
people still regarded him as an author 
on kidnaping. But commentators’ 1 
at best never approach the figures 
tained by comedians, ventriloquists, 
Major Bowes. Charlie McCarthy’s r: 
once reached forty-six. 

This knowledge may have dism: 
Carter when he transferred to Ger 
Foods. While working for Philco, w 
had never previously sponsored ; 
gram, he had been virtually ident 
with that company’s product. Phile 
the first large Eastern manufactur 
concentrate on chi ip but good S| 
the lead 
factories in ( 


sets, following of cert 
minor independent 
fornia. The firm sold millions of t 
sets during the depression whil 
petitors were still vainly trying to pe 
their expensive cabinet models. 1 


he ranks as the number five progra! 


the General Foods list of nine. ¢ 
plugging Huskies and Post Toast 
is distinctly overshadowed by R 


Taylor and his Hollywood show (M 


well House Coffee , jac k Benny (| 
Burns and Allen (Grapenuts) , and k 
Smith (Calumet Baking Powder 
may have been coincidence, but it 
Get 


began telling pe 


during his early days with 
Foods that Carte 
that he was being 
that the Administration th 
Navy clique were trying to bat 


from the air, even if they had tod 


“smeared.” H 


and 


him to do it. 
Carter 
tery about these attempts. He wi 


maintains a great 


say that any official of the Labor 
partment ac tually threatened to 


there would be no grounds !! 
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ceps hi or that any Federal officer asked 
eck, OM hit 


d a fii oram. He looks solemn, mumbles about 
1s. Soma freedom of the press, and says that “the 


pcase > ° 
n to change the nature of his pro- 


id On | 





Be president sent Paul Anderson here to 





) pala smear me, but Paul had to give me a 
they oiliitclean bill of health.” Anderson, who is 
ship, ihe Washington correspondent of The 
oved infill Vation, says that Carter’s scare had its 
entat Bonk basis in the indignation of Joseph 
nalysis@llgE, Davies, United States Ambassador to 


cred thaamBelgium and naturally a strong Admin- 
4 . ° 
hunde@iimistration man, who is married to Mar- 


ned in iorie Post Davies, a member of the 
t conse) "General Foods board of directors. Davies 
has b wanted to have Carter fired from his 
ting 1 breakfast-food chores. Since Colby M. 
uiry t Chester, the president of General Foods, 


e in So js one of the most persistent Adminis- 


the d tration-baiters in the land, the Davies 
Ameri influence does not seem predominant. 
retary Carter says that there was “pressure,” 
time hie that “there is no use banging one’s head 
juptm ngainst a stone wall, really, is there?” 


dent tyland that he has therefore changed the 
authorimmeharacter of his program, making it ob- 
rs’ ratingmpective and dispassionate. As a sample 
‘cures amof his new style, Carter showed me a 
uists, broadcast he delivered during the fight 
1v’s ration the Reorganization Bill. 

“Hello Everyone—Huskies Time— 
dism: BeBoake Carter speaking,” the script be- 
» Genegan. “After some of the heaviest politi- 
co, W : pressure on Senators up for re-elec- 
ed a ion ever seen in the last five years in 
identiaWashington, the Senate passed the Ad- 
hile Bninistration’s reorganization bill today 
ictureraby the narrow margin of seven votes. 
od smilt was estimated that more than 100,- 
f cert@@gpoo telegrams were sent by constituents 
in Cand groups objecting to the bill. There 


s of thalso was a large amount of pressure in 
hile favor of the bill. Most of this from inside 
to pediimpources rather than outside independent 
ls. To Bp ganizations.” (Italics mine.) 

rogral 7 Carter’s earnings, while they do not 


ye. CanqPompare with those of a Jack Benny or 
Toastoggen Eddie Cantor, are enormous by ordi- 
yy Rok@iPary editorial standards. Of the $125,- 
yw (MaDOO which he receives from General 
ry (Je SF oods, he must pay about $20,000 as an 
and hi Mgent’s commission, $25,000 to Trans- 











wader Radio for news service, $10,000 (very 
yut 1 pproximately in salaries to Hi West, 
. Geno his Washington legman and to his 
ng pei™m™eccretary, and $5000 in telephone bills. 
> He hat leaves him with about $65,000 for 
1 the umself, plus what he makes from his 
bar if@™eolumn, books, and endorsements. 
to di The most difficult feat which he per- 

Seo'ms in return for this emolument is 
ir ol ie he establishment of a daily liaison be- 
e will Ween floods, earthquakes, politics, and 
abot teakfast food. The theory of a break- 
to d ‘st-food program without appeal to 
nds hildren is that the little wretches have 





to eat what their mothers buy. Carter 
works into his selling talk from an ap- 
parent news item, like a quarterback 
breaking a pass from a running forma- 
tion. While working for Philco he per- 
formed this feat with maddening casual- 
ness: “The communists became enraged. 
Chautemps collapsed. So the picture of 
Europe bubbles again—and becomes a 
point of interest again for those who 
like to tune long distances on their Philco 
116 Double X’s. One does not have to 
double oneself into knots as of old to see 
if you’re tuned just right. That’s the 
pleasure of a Philco Double X.” 

The leap from world events to Husk- 
ies and Post Toasties requires a longet 
runback before the take-off. 

“Mr. Everett Moss, of Wichita Falls, 
Texas, has a scheme that permits ladies 
to switch heels from one shoe to anothet 
in a jiffy,” Carter will say. “But I know 
another scheme which is good for sum- 
mertime, wintertime, springtime, all the 
time—and that’s the scheme to whisper 
in the ear of your grocer that you want 
not only to look well, but want to feel 
good, too, and so he is hereby notified of 
a standing order, until further notice, to 
supply a couple of large, ten-ounce yel- 
low-and-blue packages of Huskies to the 
family grocery orders every week. Well, 
I see by the clock that my time is up, so 
until tomorrow at this same time Husk- 
ies and I say to you—Cheerio.” 


Life in the U.S... 
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1. Memories, by F. Allan Morgan, 15 East 
59th Street, New York. Linhoff camera; Car! 
Zeiss wide-angle lens; 1/100 sec. exposure; ft 
aperture; Defender High Green Sensitive film 
two photoflash lamps. Taken in attic of 
year-old house on Cape Cod. 

2. Seenre Rorruer, by William Ward, 1504 
Union Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rolleiflex camera: 
Tessar f2.5 lens; 1/500 sec. exposure; f5.6 aper- 
ture; green filter. 

3. Murat, by Ben Schnall, 13 East 4oth 
Street, New York. Graflex camera: Bausch & 
Lomb a4" lens; 1/100 see exposure; [14 aper- 
ture; Agfa supersensitive film; Ka filter. Picture 
of construction at World’s Fair grounds, Flush- 
ing, L. I. 

j. Zoo Precr, by René Debussy, c/o Ewing 
Krainin, 44 East 50th Street, New York. Gra- 
flex “B” camera (4 x 5); Eastman Kodak Anas- 
tigmat 4.5 lens; 1/50 sec. exposure; [5.6 aperture 

5. FATHER AND Son, by Ruth Bernhard, 1930 
Landa Street, Los Angeles, California. Thorn- 
ton Ruby Reflex camera (2', x 3!, 1.5 lens 
1/30 sec. exposure; [16 aperture; supersensitive 
panchromatic film; N5 filter. Taken in Japanes 
fishing village, San Pedro Harbor, Los Angeles 

6. WarerinG Piace, by Charlotte Post, ¢ /o 
Loder, 476 Chanin Building, New York. Rollei 
flex camera; {3.5 lens; 1/50 sec. exposure; [8 


aperture; Superpan film 
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MORE MUSIC 
FOR 


YOUR MONEY 


Enjoy two or three symphonies at the 
price of one, by ordering from our bar- 
gain catalog of the world's best recorded 
music. Magnificent pertormances. Brand 


new recordings, guaranteed pertect. 


Catalog Free 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th ST., NEW YORK 
Wickersham 2 
W, ship records saf 
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Aurill 


CONDITIONED 


Lobbies, dining rooms, meeting rooms, 
and a substantial number of guest rooms 
are delightfully air-cooled 


STEVENS 


HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


On Michigan Avenue overlooking 
cool Lake Michigan 
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Une of the Few Famous Hotels in America 
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very heart of things. 
Shops, theatres, 
sports, transporta- 
tion, and your ap- 
pointments are but 
a step away. 


RATES BEGIN AT $3.85 
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Music and Records 
: RICHARD 


HE indestructibility of Marc Blitz- 
stein’s “play in music,” The Cradle 
Will Rock, has been noted by many ob- 
servers, among them Orson Welles who 
produced it with and without scenery, 
with a full orchestra and with only an 
upright piano, with actors in the audi- 
ence, and with and without the audi- 
ence. Now Musicraft has recorded vir- 
tually the complete work, dispensing 
with all visual enhancement, and, I am 
happy report, perpetuated what 
many of us consider the first really vital 
American opera (set No. 18). 
There is no point in recounting the 
amazing history of The Cradle here, or 
in attempting to describe Blitzstein’s 


to 


peculiar musical idiom for those who 
did not see the Mercury Theater’s pro- 
duction last winter. The plot, as every- 
one knows by now, is a frank and mili- 
tant expression of the left-wing drama. 
The action takes place in Steeltown, 
U. S. A., during the night of a union 
drive, and what follows is indicative of 
the growing class-consciousness in in- 
dustrial centers all the country. 
Mr. Mister, the villain of the piece, is the 
town’s industrial magnate, and his grip 
upon business and the financial setup of 
Steeltown, and his employment of a 
Liberty Committee, results in misery and 


over 


oppression. But the workers of Steel- 
town are being organized by Larry Fore- 
man, and a note of hope pervades the 
that’s thunder, that’s light- 
ning and when the wind blows 
... the cradle will rock! 

Written 
could not possibly have been sung by 


situation: 


in the vernacular, the text 
trained singers, else Blitzstein’s direct 
method of musical characterization (and 
this is what I find so absorbing) would 
have been ruined. As he says, “Try to 
put a phrase like ‘you keep your shirt 
on,’ or ‘I get arrested every week, yes, 
and sometimes twice a week; vagrancy 
it’s called; I guess that’s me,’ into the 
mouth of any trained singer (‘placed’ 
voice, ‘concert diction,’ rolled r’s, and 
so on) and the difficulty of casting be- 
comes evident. The singing actor was 
an obvious solution, and the style which 
puts over a song and which is carried by 
personality. ‘Operatic’ tone was to be 


avoided; theater tone was the point.” 
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GILBERT 


The original Broadway cast of The 
Cradle 
Blitzstein playing the piano accompani- 
ments, taking 
providing a description of the various 
of the 
three deleted for recording purposes. 


is used in its recording, with 
a few minor parts, and 


scenes and a summary two o1 

I am proud to have played a small 
part in encouraging the phonographic 
production of The Cradle. Like Blitz- 
stein’s radio song-play, l’ve Got the 
Tune, which I praised in these columns 
last January, it 


suited to loud-speaker presentation. If 


appeared singularly 
its form is not as solidly integrated as 
that of the broadcast piece, and despite 
its episodic development, it nevertheless 
retains the terrific drive and nervous ten- 
sity of the stage performance. Famili- 
arity with the printed text (published 
by Random House) is 
for The Cradle, drastically shorn of un- 
essentials, does not project itself with 


recommended, 


the long-range effectiveness characteris- 
tic of that minor masterpiece, /’ve Got 
the Tune. 

* 

Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust ex- 
cerpts—Minuet of the Will o’ the Wisps, 
Dance of the Sylphs, and Hungarian 
March (Columbia set No. X-g4) —come 
under the same fine hand that gave us 
back 
performance of Mozart’s G minor sym- 
phony. But if Sir Thomas Beecham 
found the London Philharmonic’s play- 


some months an unforgettable 


ing of the buoyant Berlioz excerpts 
worth an irrepressible “Thank you very 
much!” (which you can hear at the 


whispered end of the exquisite Dance) 
his enthusiastic handsprings at the con- 
clusion of this orchestra’s performance 
of Sibelius’ Symphony No. 4 in A minor 
can easily be imagined. The British con- 
ductor’s version of this gaunt and majes- 
tic symphony—probably Sibelius’ great- 
est achievement—will give listeners fa- 
with Stokowski’s recording 
of the work a complet ly different con- 


miliar only 
ception of its strange beauty; and, more- 
over, one unquestionably in accord with 
the composer’s intentions (Victor set 
No. M-446). 

In the same album will be found Lem- 
minkainen’s Homeward Journey, a tone- 
from the Sibelius wrote 


poem group 





around the Kalevala legends, and jy 
dental music to Shakespeare’s The TF 
pest. The recording of these works, 
of the symphony, is extraordinarilys 

The cause for Brahms’ chamber 
sic is admirably served by recording 








the Sonata in D minor, op. 108, for 





lin and piano, by Joseph Sziget 
Egon Petri (Columbia set No, 3. 





and of the Sonata in F, op. 99, for 







loncello and piano, by Pablo Casalss 
Victor set 
M-410). Performances combining @ 





Mieczyslaw Horszowski 





talents of two such virtuosi as §% 





and Petri are rare enough in concer 


| 





on records. In his sixty-second 
Casals the great 
cellist; his playing here is something 





remains world’s 
marvel at, and in spite of the fact & 
the 


by 
Brahms’ most successful creations, WW 


sonata is no means one 


Scribner’s Recommends 
The 
from recent and current publicatio 
Orchestra 

SCHUBERT: Symphony) 


(“Unfinished” 


harmonic 





following outstanding ree 


Vo. 8 rH ; 
minor London Pa 
Orchestra, conducted by Sm 
Columbia set a 


Thomas Beecham. 


339- 
BEETHOVEN: Leonore Overturé 
2, op. 72a. London Symphony O1 
tra, conducted by Felix Weingart 4 
Columbia set No. X-o6. 

Sousa: Stars and Stripe s For 
Fidelis. Boston “Pops” Or 
Arthur Fiedler. | 


Se m pe } 
conducted by 


tor No. 4392. 


tra, 


Instrumental 


Mozart: Sonata in D for two f 
h 448 

CLEMENTI: Sonata in B-flat 
pianos. Grace Castagnetta and M 
Kaye. Timely set No. 3-K. 

Cuopin: Scherzo No. 3 in C- 


3 
minor, op. 39. Simon Barer, pian 
tor No. 14926. 

Bacu: Suite 
D’Archambeau, 


panied. Musicraft Nos. 1045/6. 9 


E-flat. | 


una 


Vo. 4 in 


\ iolon¢ ello, 


Popular 


Ropcers-Harr: “I Married anAng q 4 
At the Roxy Music Hall; How | j 
A 


ifs, 
PY 


Friends and Influence People 
Christie with the Walter-Bowers On 
tra. 

A Twinkle in Your Eye; Did! 
Ever Get Stung? Wynn Murray 
the Walter-Bowers Orchestra. Lib 
Music Shop Nos. L235/6. 
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edler. | For about the price 


of a good radio a year ago 
you can now own a 


completely new 


KOA Uiclioba 


with Automatie 

Record Changer 
and Electric 
Tuning Radio 
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Hear the Completely New 


KOA Viclwla 


it offers you a thrilling combination of record and radio entertainment 


Model U-128—Price $185.00* Including membership in the Victor Record S« 


ords of your choice and RCA Victor Master Antenna 


instrument 


This 
transforms your living 


hall, 


or ballroom, as 


magnificent 
room 
concert 


into a opera 


house, you 
will! Through Victor Records 
it gives 
want when you want it. 


the music 
It has 
matchless brilliance of tone, 
A com- 


you you 


new ease of operation! 
pletely automatic phonograph 
and radio, it doubles your home 
entertainment. Automatic rec- 


ord changer for both ten and 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


1898— 40 Years of lLeadership—1938 


wiety, $9.00 worth of Victor Rec- 


There are 15 new RCA Victrolas in a wide range of prices 


twelve inch records. Crystal 
pick-up with needles easily in- 
serted from the top! Radio has 
Electric Tuning for eight sta- 
Push a button, there’s 


your station! 


tions 


WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE! 
MEMBERSHIP IN VICTOR RECORD 
SOCIETY! 


When you purchase any 1939 RCA Victrola 
given a year’s membership in the 
Record Society $9.00 

of any Victer Records 

(amount depends on instrument bought ° 

$2.00 subscription to monthly Victor Record 


Society Review Free advice on building 


you are 
Victor 


worth 


your record library 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


For finer radio performance 
every Sunday, to 3 P. M., 


Listen to the ““Magie Key of RCA 


You can buy RCA Victrolas 


RCA Victor Master Antenna System. *Price f.0.b 


on C.1.T. easy payme 


RCA Victor Radio Tubes 
E.D.S.T 


nt plan. Any radio instrument is better with an 


Camden, N. J., subject to change without notice. 


COMBINES RECORD AND RADIO ENTERTAINMENT 














For a Real 
Planters’ Punch... 


use MYERS’S 
Fine Old 


Jamaica Rum 
xk 


HERE IS WHY: Myers’s Rum is full 

bodied, flavoursome, rich in col- 
our, and all 8 years old. Years ago, 
native Jamaicans discovered that 
these distinctive characteris- 
tics made Myers’s Rum the su- 
preme base for the tasty tropical 
cooler they called ‘Planters’ 
Punch.” 
Today, Myers’s is known as “The 
Rum that Made the Planters’ Punch 
Famous.” In fact, Myers’s Rum is 
now actually trade-marked 
throughout the world as the one 
and only genuine “Planters’ Punch 
Brand.” 


AND HERE'S HOW! To enjoy a real 
Planters’ Punch as they make it in 
Jamaica, follow this simple au- 
thentic recipe: 

’ 
Planters’ Punch 
Desserts Svaar 
ns Fresh Lemon Jui 


- ~ 
Tablesr ns ¢ 


Tablespoons MYERS'S JAMAICA 


Descsertsr 


Bitters. Shake 

/ t } 
} Add 
Lemon and Orange 
pple and a Cherr 


Myers’s Jamaica Rum is available at 
all stores and bars that feature qual- 
ity products. Ask for it by name and 
mark the difference. 


For a free booklet of over 60 au- 
thentic tropical drink recipes— 
"Mixed as they make them in 
Jamaica"—drop a postcard to 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Dept. 
SR-2, 57 Laight St., New York. 


MYERS S RUM 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 


100°. Fine Old Jamaica 
All 8 Years Old — 97 Proof 

















ORAWING BY ROBERT FAWCETT 


Cocktail Lounge, Parker House, 8 


G. SELMER FOUGNER 


point of antiquity and tradition, 


N 
I rum yields higher rank to few liq- 


uors. It has long been the drink of 


pirates and other sailing men. It was the 


spirit which saved Captain Bligh and 
his officers when they were cast adrift 
following the mutiny on the Bounty. 


| After 3600 miles of perilous voyage in 
| the open boat, the Captain wrote: “The 
little rum we had was of great service; 


when our nights were particularly dis- 


tressing, I generally served a teaspoon- 
| ful or two to each person, and it was joy- 


ful tidings when they heard of my in- 
tentions.” As a product of America’s 
three-cornered trade in the eighteenth 
century, rum figured importantly among 
the preludes to revolution. And today, 
the United States Government dignifies 


| rum by producing its own Virgin Isl- 
| ands brand. 


At this time of the year, the drink 


| which presents rum in its most attractive 


form is the Planter’s Punch, a concoc- 
tion popular in America for many gen- 
erations. Diaries of early slavery days in 


the West Indies reveal that the one 


| bright spot in the lives of the planta- 
| tion workers came with the refreshing 
| draughts from a drink which was noth- 


ing else but the Planter’s Punch, made 


| strictly in accordance with the formula 


in use today. 
Benjamin McMahon, in his Jamaica 


| Plantership, published in 1839, tells of 


the Negro’s delight in the punch m 
by his overseer “when him take rum 
make strong, wata for make weak, lim 
for make sour and sugar for m 
sweet.” 

Here is the formula: 

One of sour—(one part fresh ii 

juice 
Two of sweet—(two parts of sugar 
Three of strong—(three parts of 

Jamaica rum) 
Four of weak—(four parts of wat 

and ice) 

Add to this a dash of bitters, sh 
well, and serve very cold in a tall ga 
of cracked ice. 

In order to make a really fine pum 
ice is, of course, a prime necessity. } 
the first record of this improvement Gi 
not be traced further back than the yt 
1806, when Jamaica and the other ba 
ish West Indian colonies started to® 
port ice from the United States. 

H. Warner Allen quotes the follow 
in his book entitled Rum, the Eng 
man’s Spirit: 

“Prisoners of war detained in! 
West 


quarter-pint of rum a day, or, fal 


that, ‘three pints of Small Punch mq 


of good old rum and good Mosco\ 
Sugar.’ It will be remembered that 


nm 


Indian Punch is a cold beverage, a? 


yf 


1806, despite the non-existence © 


devices, some enterpre 
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SCOTCH WORY 
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| TEACHERS 

| \GHLAND CR, Bi 
iv (a= 

Seotch Ww! 

H WiJeaewen x5 

j BLASOOW 


86 PROOF 


Vacation days may change men in some ways, 


\ 4 but they ask for the same Scotch—Teacher’s. 
j Its good taste never varies. Teacher’s is always 


a smooth, rich Scotch, full of friendly flavour. 


ade since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, lid, Glasgow * SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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person tried to provide the planters with 
ice. Authorization was given in that yea 
for the transport of three cargoes of ice 
and snow from the United States 
Jamaica, Barbados, and Antigua ‘as a 
matter of experiment.’ ” 

Horace V. Myers, the rum- king of 
of the original share- 
first ice company was 


to 


Jamaica and one 
holders when the 
established there, gave me his personal 
theory as to how Planter’s Punch came 
to be needed and, consequently, in- 
vented. 

“The planter,” he said, “was usually 
in his saddle from the wee hours of the 
morning, and would ride to the farthest 
fields so as to get there when daylight 
was expected. By the time he returned 
any time 
be ready 
doubtless 


from the morning rounds, say 
before 11 o'clock, he would 
for his breakfast, but would 
need a bracer or two before, 
sibly during and after, breakfast. Then 
he would have a sleep and be ready to 
start out again at about 2 P.M., going to 
the Boiling House where the sugar was 
being made, and to the Distillery where 
the rum was being made. He probably 
had Planter’s Punches to 
brace up his appetite for dinner.” 


and pos- 


even more 

There is no question that the original 
formula calls for fine old Jamaica rum, 
although the has spread 
America since repeal to use the lighter, 
or Cuban and Puerto Rico, types for 
those who favor a milder draught. But 
light or strong, Planter’s Punch is a su- 


custom in 


perb summer drink. 
Ask Mr. Fougner 


QuEstTIon: Can you suggest several 
cocktails to be made with sloe gin? 

ANSWER: Here excellent 
recipes : 


are four 


Lapy ALEXANDER 
One-half sloe gin 
One-quarter créme de cacao 
The white of an egg 
One dash of angostura bitters 
SPRINGFIELD 
Two-thirds sloe gin 
Two dashes each of French vermouth, 


Cointreau, and créme de cacao 
One dash of bitters 

SLoe Gin Blossom 
Two-thirds sloe gin 
juice of half an orange 
Two dashes of French vermouth 
One dash of bitters 

OLp IRONSIDES 

Two-thirds sloe gin 
Two dashes of lemon juice 
One dash each of Italian vermouth, 
New England rum, and orange bitters 
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Books 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


OME years ago Ben Ames Williams 
wrote a called 
Splendor. It was a pitiful story about a 


newspaper novel 
fellow who began as a clipper in the 
morgue, rose to be the bicycle-page edi- 
tor, went on to dizzier summits of suc- 
cess, and then slipped back, by slow de- 
grees, the He had 
through the seven ages of the newspa- 


to morgue. been 
perman’s life. 

I read Splendor when I was a cub 
reporter, and it helped scare me out of 
the city room. But the point of Mr. 
Williams’s novel, if I remember it at all 
accurately, resided not in its cyclic struc- 
ture, but in its title. The world of his 
typical newspaperman was a world of 
color and movement, a world of splen- 
dor, and even though the hopeful as- 
pirant never really got anywhere, never 
became a managing editor or a proprie- 
tor or a millionaire, it was enough that 
he had lived his life in an interesting 
period and in a fruitful clime. Mr. Wil- 
of the 


1920's, long before most of our collec- 


liams was, course, writing in 
tive hopes had been dashed, and his 
mood was the mood of Mark Sullivan’s 
Our Times or of Frederick Lewis AI- 
len’s Only 
mood that tended to gloss over the dis- 


appointments inherent in mediocrity. 


Yesterday, a soft, nostalgic 


Clyde Brion Davis’s story of a news- 
paperman, “The Great American Nov- 
el .’ (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50), is 
a more subtle book than Mr. Williams’s, 
but it tells essentially the same story. 
Mr. Davis’s Homer Zigler 
weight physically, and a lightweight men- 
tally Jisa poor sap who dreamed back in 
1906 that he had it in him to write “the 
great American novel.” He took up news- 
paper work in Buffalo, Cleveland, Kan- 
sas City, San Francisco, and Denver to 


a bantam- 


prepare himself for the writing of that 


and in his moments he 


keeps a journal of his observations on 
life and letters. The journal, offered in 
the spirit of dead-pan comedy, is Mr. 


novel, spare 


Davis’s book. It is a heart-rending piece 
of fiction, almost as heart-rending as 
Ring The Golden Honey- 


moon or some of Sherwood Anderson’s 


Lardner’s 


early stories. But its sheer virtuosity 
defeats Mr. Davis's 


which was to portray the All-American 


sometimes aim, 





a 


Rraugl 







BBoval 

Bhe la 

Bind | 

Be .cled 

WPA 

Bends 

bec u 

ever 

Lit’ry Dupe. Homer Zigler is dumb, )jpis a" 
comments on life, letters, and polities ard, n 
either idiotic or conventional, or a ¢ Net H 
bination of the two. But Mr. Davis ¢ pl! sav 
always hold the pose: every so ofjimpitillat 
Homer Zigler undergoes a subtle try.agtving 
mutation and becomes Mr. Davis, end E 
mer may be a bum judge of literatyjea!s ' 
(for example, he takes Irving Bach poss bi 
Rex Beach, and Harold Bell Wrig) ews 
seriously), but Homer occasionally War ye 
duces a literature himself that js piectior 
beyond the powers of a sap. His receygi¥! #! 
of the time when he and his pal 7 pebt h 
Rogers picked up Betty Butzer, the hoi" Anc 
head daughter of the Sawdust King 3 "° © 
San Francisco, and his account pim to 
cock-eyed conversation that goes But : 
during a newspapermen’s poker ¢g pcr, wl 
in Denver, are better examples of eae, 
es 3 first 


porting than any Homer ever h 
as News Editor of the Der 


‘ Da is’s 


Pass on F 
Call. When Homer Zigler is writing BPs con 
the top of his bent, one suspects hit <i , 
pulling a hoax in the remainder of me 
; woul 
journal. And when Homer says “ag 
Dreiser is a good reporter who “ought ade 
telephone his novels to a good rev _ ol 
man,” one has a feeling that he is} 4 Hoss) 

x ‘ > echo He 
ding his public about Rex Beach. 

In brief, Homer Zigler doesn’t f a 
hang together; Ben Ames Willianiit’™.°“ 

' “er Bhetic ur 
story of a newspaper mediocrity was | 


closer to the actual mark. But if } 
Davis’s sense of character is not enti! 
certain or consistent, I would not he 
him different for all the Ben Ames Wa 
liamses in the world. His story of Hon 
Zigler, if uneven, is the story of Ey 
brilliant. Nearly e 
adolescent has some glorified notio! 
himself that he fails to live up t 
life. (Which is lucky for the world 





man, dumb or 











we should all be boring each other ha 
our flights of genius.) The trouble w¥ : ‘ ! 
Homer is that he keeps his original Gm vey 
American Novelist dream intact, ju! sea 
he keeps the vision of his child a 
sweetheart Fran Harbach intact Tr 
must have been a capable run-ol+ lathan 
street newspaper desk man, or he W nye 
ve short 





never have risen to the munificent 
=0st amu 





Y 


of $90 a week (good pay in any! 





ith wit 





paper circles) on the Denver Call. i 





he never really wanted to be a desk ™ 
and that was the trouble. Romanti 


















aug! 
Zz 





Bnd his son married a sallow, bespec- 
Mh.cled girl and went to work for the 
AVPA. It is all so harrowing that it 
Rends a lump into your throat. But only 
Aecause the realities of Homer’s life 


anywhere near matching 















’ “ay yer came 
lumb pis « dreams. Judged by the same stand- 
olitics oimmgerd, no one in this entire world is happy. 
or ac Bet Homer actually had a good life by 
avis corlmpll save the romantic touchstone. He was 
so of Ritillated by everything he read, from 
‘tle ps Jrving Bacheller to Somerset Maugham 
avis. Hommend Ernest Hemingway. He had twenty 
literat ws of being proud of his boy Byron’s 
Bachelemmposibilities. He had an exciting time as 
1 Wr hous Editor of his paper during the 
ally "War years. He played poker and bet on 
at i Plections. He bought golden-oak furni- 
lis recommmures and if he was never quite clear of 
pal 1 Hebt he always had something coming 
the |} And if he didn’t love his wife there 
Kine & fs no evidence that he had the stuff in 
unt Shim to make a husband, anyway. 
anil But no matter how you regard Ho- 
te Q p: r, whether as tragic, comic, or tragi- 
les of Beomic, “The Great American Novel...” 
-r had ae i first-rate virtuoso pr rformance. Mr. 
o Da SPavis's dead-pan irony is the best that 
writing Mae Come this way since Ring Lardner 
ts hin _If there is a cliché of social or lit- 
ie al ary thought that Homer Zigler misses, 
savs 4 endl like to sce it. 
“ousht a In short, he is like all of us: a parrot. 
4 an ome of us hide our likeness to that bird 
he is] 1 flossy language; some of us obviously 
ach. is q Homer Zigler. But in a measure 
sn’t ( are all Homer Ziglers, which makes 
W illiar ‘ Davis’s book a masterpiece of pa- 
a al etic universality. 
ut if ie 
yt enti 
not h 

F 
mes WW 
of Hon 
of Eve 
rly ev 
notion @ 
up Fiction 
world = 
ther ¥ lu DoomspDaAy Men. by ]. B. Priest- 


uble \ 
inal Gi 





adventure 
ol. A charming English architect, a 


itiful American girl mixed up in a 


y. A mildly entertaining 















rer ence-end-of-the-world story. Harper, 
2.50. 
ee yj Pt BARLY F IELDS, == 
he w — Reprinted In one volume are 
ae 2 short novels by one of the wisest, 
aati 10st amusing write rs of tod: ty. Written 
Call. a “4 wit and imagination, they have 
desk 1 eting to do with world conditions. 
nail hey are stories about people. Recom- 








ended to every reader. Knopf. $3. 





it him young, as it caught Madame 
ovary, and he played the romantic to 
he last. His wife Pearl became a shrew, 


Tue Dark River, by Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall. A popular 
love story set in modern Tahiti by the 
authors of Mutiny on the Bounty and 
The Hurricane. Little, Brown, $2.50 

Scoop, by Evelyn Waugh. Sophisti- 
cated author of A Handful of Dust does 
farcical novel on English war corre- 
spondents. If you don’t laugh, it’s your 
fault. Little, Brown, $2.50 

Soutuways, by Erskine Caldwell. 
Sixteen sharp, simple stories in sturdy 
lean prose by the vital young author of 
Tobacco Road. He salts his situations 
with humor, satire, social comment. He 


knows his people. Viking, 92.50 
Nonfiction 

Wirn Matic 

Margaret Halsey. 


and wife living a year 


Towarp Some, by 
American professor 
England with 
vacations in Scandinavia and the Con- 
tinent. She keeps diary a la Yankee-ett 
at the Court of King Arthur. Contin- 
ually, normally funny. Simon & Schus 
te! $2.50. 

TRENDING INTO Marne, by Kenneth 
Roberts. The Maine-born and -bred au- 
thor of .Vorthwest Passage 
Maine as he knows it. A sketch of early 


history, 


re S( ribe S 


then ship-building days, com- 
ment on hunting, fishing, cooking, sea 
serpents, lobstering, potatoes, and vaca- 
tion land. Good value by an admirer 
who lets you in. With fourteen illustra- 
tions in color by N. C. Wyeth. Little, 
Brown, $4. 

Tue Fun or Puorocrapnuy, by 
Mario and Mabel Scacheri. Professional 
photographers explain with samples how 
to turn ordinary photographs into suc- 
cessful ones, not by camera technique 
or gadgets, but by training the eye, 
mind, and imagination behind the lens. 
Concrete, not arty. With 375 half-tones. 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.50. 

Tue Roriiumnc Wortp, by Richard 
Hallett. 


niscences, 


Fast-reading adventure-remi- 
Harvard to square-rigger, 
Australian bush to tramp steamer, min- 
ing to quiet Maine home. Written light- 
ly and humorously. Houghton Mifflin, 
$3. 

Save America First, by Jerome 
Frank. Free of the usual clichés that 
clutter many current examinations of 
America’s position in world affairs, Mr. 
Frank’s book is the most devastating dis- 
cussion of politics and economics that 
has appeared in months. Harper, $3.75. 

RooseveLt: A Stupy 1n Fortuni 
AND Power, by Emil Ludwig. Herr Lud- 
wig’s enthusiasm for the President and 
for his accomplishments outdistances 
the impartiality requisite in top-rank 
biography. Viking, $3. 








“hy Death froma Top Hat, by 
° ° ° 4 
+ HF Clayton Rawson | Putnam, 

Youu $2), wins all the prizes this 


month, hands down. It mixes murder, 
magic—and considerable mirth—to th« 
queen’s taste. The first man killed 

nasty delver into the occult, appropri- 
ately named Sabbat. The second corps 
“King of Cards.” 


than-the-eye detecting is done mainly by 


is Tarot, Che quicker 
the Great Merlini, who achieves amaz 
ing things with coins—and, in the end, 


practically the whole Society of Ameri- 
can Magicians is called in. It’s a dexter 
ous yarn, amazingly well written and 
cram-jammed with hair-raising surprises 
w@ m2 © Mary Roberts Rinehart’s 
AB AR The Wall (Farrar & Rine- 
, i J hart, $2)—a tale of triple 
homicide in a New England coast sum 
mer resort—packs more thrills, suspense, 
action, and Mrs. Rinehart’s own particu- 
lar brand of humor than anything of 
hers in this genre since a glorious days 
of The Man in Lower Ten and The Cir- 
cular Staircase. The local sheriff bests 
the slick city fellers completely, the plot 
is most intricately tangled, and the un 
raveling, barring some annoying fore- 
casting of sinister events which aren't 

too important, is quite satisfactory. 
gz All the evidence in two mur- 


ge 
MW UU cidal maniac who escaped from 


the asylum in Madmen Die Alone, by 
Josiah Greene (Morrow, $2), but Capt 
Prescott thought differently. Whether h« 


ders pointed toward the homi 


was right or wrong, and what finally 
‘broke” a particularly spooky series of 
slayings, composes this good example of 
the re School of murder stories. 


Not long ago someone com- 


i ‘pe plained about the dearth of fe- 
male detectives. The ladies, 
bless ’em, are coming into their own this 
month. In There Is No Return, by Anita 
Blackmon (Crime Club, $2), Miss Ade- 
laide Adams and her friend Ella Trotter, 
along with a young newspaperman, ef- 
fectively solve the seemingly supernatu- 
ral murders which horrified the guests 
at a dismal inn atop a lonely mountain. 
Somebody with devilish designs had 
been fooling around with spirits—ghostly 
not alcoholic—and the inn is strewn with 
disemboweled cats, bats, and slaughtered 
guests. It pans out a little too pat, but 
the creepy feeling is continuous. 
*Nortt : Ihe more cops, the better the mystery 
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True Stories ° 


continued from page 20 
S 





American, Pictorial Review, Esquire, or 
Liberty. With a guaranteed circulation 
of 2,200,000 and a black-and-white page 
rate of $4950 True Story gave adver- 
tisers 444.4 readers per dollar, compared 
with the American’s 400, Cosmo politan’s 
369.5, and the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion’s 327.4. Every copy of True Story 
that hit the 
worth of advertising, which to laymen 


stands carried 15 cents’ 
compares surprisingly well with old-line 
favorites in the mass field. For instance, 
each single copy of the American car- 
ried 16 cents’ worth and Cosmopolitan, 
18 cents’. 

The three little sisters of True Story, 
which have a combined guaranteed cir- 
culation of 1,650,000, brought to Mac- 
fadden’s coffers an estimated gross ad- 
vertising revenue of $1,657,163 last year. 
Each magazine gave its advertisers an 
even 500 readers per dollar, and each 
single copy carried 8.4 cents of adver- 


tising. 
True Confessions and Romantic 
Story, the two Fawcett sin-and-suffer 


books, gladdened the heart of Captain 
Billy to the extent of $934,990, with a 
combined guaranteed circulation’ of 
1,275,000. The average single copy car- 
ried 6.1 cents of advertising; True Con- 
fessions guaranteed advertisers 454.5 
readers per dollar and Romantic Story, 
500. 

Delacorte’s Modern Romances, which 
guaranteed advertisers a sale of 700,000, 
sold $713,524 worth of space. Adver- 
tisers got 451.6 readers for their dollar, 
and spent 8.5 cents for space in every 
single copy. 

That is the answer of business. For 
these seven magazines, last year’s answer 
exceeded $7,000,000, 

VI 
i year the northeastern part of the 
country, that is, New England and New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, ab- 
sorbed nearly one-third of the confes- 
sion magazines. Illinois, Ohio, and Cali- 
fornia were also big buyers. From a per 
capita point of view, however, the peo- 
ple of Nevada led the entire country in 
their purchase. And if you walk down 
the main drag of a town of from 2500 to 
10,000, you'll meet a confession-book 
reader oftener than you would in places 
bigger or smaller. This deesn’t mean a 
great deal, because the Northeast looms 
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equally large in bulk distribution of 
other magazines, and California is a big 
word in any circulation department. As 
for the Nevadans, they also took more 
copies of the Atlantic and Harper's per 
head than the people of intellectual 
Massachusetts or Neva- 
da, in fact, always ranks high in per 
capita sales of food, clothing, and gad- 
gets, as do the people in the 2500-10,000 


literate Iowa. 


towns, 
What is 


escaped general attention, is the true- 


significant, and what has 


story book’s vigorous permeation of for- 
cign countries. The English now have 
their own True Story, and so do the 
Dutch, the French, and the Scandina- 
vians. True England, 
years old, sells more than 180,000 copies. 
Wahre Geschichten, which is German 
for “True Story,” ran up to 600,000 in 


Story in seven 


pre-Nazi days, and still goes big. The 
Swedish True Story is called Hela Varl- 
den, “The Whole World,” and sells 239,- 
000. Women of Holland, in Ware Ver- 
halen, read the same stories that grip the 
housewives of Buffalo. Fawcett’s True 
Confessions has been published in Scan- 
dinavian countries for six years, and 
sells over a quarter of a million. And 


last spring, in Confidences, subtitled His- 


Jahre Gefchichten 


Brigitile horney. im Leben und im Film 
Tragédie in Dardschiling - Menschen F Habe 


a Flugzeug + 
h ein Recht auf Gliick - Ich habe mein Wort gehalien. u. a. 








German True Story, some art and stories 
from America, locale and idiom altered 


toires Vraies, Mr. Macfadden present- 
ed to France his tales of love and re- 
pentance. 

Like our dime novels, our gangster 
movies, and our jazz music, the Great 
American Purge Story has become an 
important cultural export. Whether it 
speaks with the folk-voice of America, 
whether it is the real proletarian litera- 











ture sought by critics in more acadep 
places, or whether its appeal is dy 






an unlocalized need for catharsis ; J 











matter for pondering. True Story’s ail \ | 
tor sees a relation between his reagel »» 
and members of evangelical creeds, » > 
attributes the magazine’s popularity # 
England and Scandinavia to this {J 
tor. The Buchman movement, with @ 
public recitals of sin, is also at homes 
those countries. Followers of Fri 
might say that while Catholics hill D 
their confessional, Protestants have th - 
purge literature. Possibly Macfaddell 4: 
new venture in France will serve ail 02 


test tube. m 
What sort of people read these m oman 
zines abroad we can only guess, 
there have been practical attempts : M 
isolate the typical American reader, ] 
Fawcetts, summarizing 16,808 ansy 
to questionnaires sent to readers of ¢ 
women’s group, tell us that the aver 
brunctte mar 


reader is a medium 


woman 25.5 years old, who has n 
girl children than boys and wh 
supported solely by her husband, 
gets between twenty dollars and s 
dollars a week and is most likely a sk 
laborer. 

Two years ago a questionnaire 
marriage problems was sent to 
Story couples, with the offer of a\ 5 
York holiday to the couple most ty; 
of the average attitude. Forty-five t 
sand returns showed that they fay 


twenty-five as the best marriage ag 





men, twenty-one for women. They 





sidered children imperative but bel _ | 
in birth control, thought wives shoulet pa 
work outside the home, opposed div 
and were religious but tolerant of 
faiths of others. 

True Story’s “Ideal Couple” tu 
out to be a Mr. and Mrs. McDonell, 
lived in Gainesville, Florida, and i 
two children. Mr. McDonell worked! 
the State Highway Department ‘ 
Mrs. McDonell had been a typist beig 
marriage. She had read True Storys! 








she was sixteen and had developet 
strong regard for its publisher. Her« 
concern, as she and Mr. McDonel 
New York at Mr. Macfadden’s exp 
children back | 


would get to Sunday School on t 


was whether her 


When shown her hotel suite, she was 
lighted, but shook her head repr 
fully. 
“Mr. Macfadden shouldn’t haved 
all this,” she said. “He shouldn't hi 
done it.” 
7 

This is the sixth article in our sents 
magazines that sell. The seventh will 


pear next month.] 
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Dog Champions 
ARTHUR E. PATTERSON 


As the dog-show campaign rolls into | 


the lull month of August, 


fall schedule just 


with the busy 


ahead, many fanciers 
ire sprinting over the calendar to select 
their 1938 champion in advance. 

At the current writing, our first choice 
that marvelous little 
fox terrier, Ch. Nornay Saddler, 


by James M. Austin 


must be smooth 
ow ned 


and his daughte1 


Betty, of Old Westbury, L. I. Under the 
fault-searching gaze of one fancier after 
another, Saddler has turned the fox- 


terrier fancy upside down with consist- 


victories over the more popular 


wires, and he has gone on to a collection 
of group and best-in-show awards which 
will not be topped this year. 

But the two biggest shows of the yeal 
did not fall to Saddler. At Westminster, 
Daro of Maridor, a sensational English 
setter puppy owned by Dwight W. 
Ellis, Jr., of East Long Meadow, Mass., 
went up at the age of eleven months. 
When Daro fell sick, a litter brother, 
Maro of Maridor, on to lead all 
sporting dogs at Morris and Essex. 

At Morris and Essex, Harry T. Peters, 
the squire of Windholme, r 


came 


“ached across 
the Canadian border to find his best-in- 
show dog in Leonard F. Collins’s Ch. 


Ideal Weather, that rumbling Old Eng- 


lish sheepdog. Ideal Weather has not 
moved throughout the circuit, but h 
carried off the chief prize at the big 


Chicago show and must be rated a con- 


tender. 
From the : bobtail we 


shaggy 


the sleek, low-slung dachshund, Ch 
Herman Rinkton, owned by C. Hyland 
Jones of New Jersey. It is almost cer- 
tain that the A.K.C. will name him 
the outstanding Amcerican-bred of thi 


ir. He will have 


by then, 


traveled 20,000 miles 


and no native dog will have 
beaten more specimens of his breed 
won more member-show groups than he 
A galaxy of good ones pass in review 
Mrs. Sherman Hoyt’s white poodle, Ch. 


Blakeen Jung Frau; Mrs. Milton Erlang- 


er’s Ch. Pillicoc Aplomb, coal-black | 
specimen of the same breed; John B. 
Royce’s heavily coated Pekingese, Ch. 
Kai Lo of Dah Lyn; Dr. and Mrs 


Samuel Milbank’s powerful Labrador 


retriever, Earlsmoor Moor of Arden: 
Louis J. Murr’s stately borzoi, Vigow 
of Romanoff; Mrs. Leonard Buck’s 


cocker spaniel, Ch. Blackstone Reflector; 


Mrs. Florence B. Ilch’s grand veteran 
collie, Bellhaven Black Lucason. 

Which will be the champion? The 
court rests. 


| 
turn to 






SERGEANT'S 
SKIP-FLEA SOAP 
AND POWDER 
KEEP DOGS 
CLEAN, 
AND KILL 
EVERY FLEA. 
























There are 23 tested * 
Medicines. Trusted since 1 Con- 
stantly improved. Made of fine st drugs 
Sold under money-back Guarantee by 
drug and pet shops. Ask them for a FREE 
copy of “‘Sergeant’s"’ Dog Book, or wr te 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP 
728 bs Broad Street «¢ Richmond, Va. 
1938,1" Miller P ( 
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SERGEANT 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 








COCKER SPANIELS 


PUPPIES FROM CHAMPIONSHIP STOCK 


Nonquitt Kennels 


Mrs. Henry A. Ross, Owner 
Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania 








P. ©., R. D. No. 4, Norristown, Pa. 





TAPSCOT KENNELS 
of CAIRN TERRIERS 


A tew choice puppies and grown dogs 
of outstanding quality for sale 
For information write, or your inspec 
tion invited 
TAPSCOT KENNELS 
Wilton, Conn Tel. Wilton 75—Ring 2 








Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 
in Season 
@ Harm! Ss le Ruccoustss. Wack, OF Betere Bat 
Satist os ae Refund No Red Tape 
Use TOM- SCAT for Female CATS 
Ask Your Dealer, or Send $1 for either product. 
PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY, Dept. T 
312 Stuart St Boston, Massachusetts 











to HORSE 


FREE owners 


Why pay fancy prices for saddlery 
Write for free catalog that has saved 
re il money tor thousands ot horsemen 
Contains over 400 bargains in English 
Saddlery. I ship saddlery on approval 
Write today little joe,’ Wiesenfeld 
Co., Dept. 14, 112 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore, Md 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Are you up-to-date or ir collection of 
ScRIBNER'S Amet Photography? Sixty 
pages of photographs since the first of the 
vear. 25c. will bring you any issue you may 
have missed 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
70 Lexington Ave., N.Y 
























































































GIRLS — 


THE ART OF LIVING 
A One leat Practical Course 


NEW ENGLAND 








FOR GIRLS 18 TO 25 
Equips | your daughter to meet the demands 
od of m es social and in- 
te! le cte 
vidua tit 
home invest- 
ment V Wy ae 
In 1 inter t hospit 
?wpreciation of the cultur t Ww } f prof 
nutrition, hobbies, budge ng of varied inc 
and many essentials not sdeans elsewhere which a girl 
needs for successful living. Attractive social life. Sports 
Boston advantages. Write for catalog 15. 
' DANFORTH-DUNBAR SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 


OAK GROVE 


A FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR orats. Emphasize S 
« : 


Preparation for ollege Gracious 








Music, Art, Expression. Upper & Lower Scho » 

Grad. Course Sec. Science Joyous outdoor re« 

ation. Riding included. Mr. & Mrs. Robert Owen, 
—_— Box 160, Vassalboro, Me 


ILL ' rls. Preparatory 
WALNUT H 484 and * ue - courses 
Excellent record with le ading college lusic, art. 50-acre 
campus 17 miles from Boston’s cultur al ~- antages, 2 miles 

All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 


from Wellesley College 
ROS 


Hester R. Davies, Prin., 24 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





GIRLS — SOUTH 








Located near Waynesbor« 
Va. at the gateway to 
» S F National 


the Shenandoah 


Park. Fairfax Hall offers two years fully accredited Jr. 
College work. College preparatory work in standard four 
year high school course. Attractive and h melike build 
ings. Private stable, open-air and indoor swimming pc 

new gymnasium, tennis courts, hockey field and a small 
golf course. Enrollment limited to one hundred. Emphasis | 
on individual and small group instruction. For further | 
information and illustrated catalog address 


Wm. B. Gates, Pres. Box S-8 Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


QRENAU ACADEMY 


For GIRLS: Located on campus of Brenau College 
Offers ~ a four year high school course, with un 
usual <P For outdoor for study of music and dramatic 

or eutteer sports and social life. Boarding 
students on 


Address Sroneu Academy, Box 98. Gainesville, Ga, 





+ STUART HALL © 











O5th veer Botecenet Effective preperation for ( College Boards 
and for colleges admitting on cer ate. General course for 
ne Bom girl “Lower school- — jes 4 te ‘3 Music, Art 
Dramatics. Secretarial. Riding. Po Sports 


OPHELIA S. T. CARR, Principal. Box J-D, Staunton, Va. 


— — 

* STRATFORD COLLEGE | 
In Healthful Piedmont. Accredited Junior College 
and College preparatory. Aim—to develop indi- 
vidual aptitudes and talents. Campus of 12 
acres. All sports. For catalog, address: 

@ John C. Simpoea, Pres., Box S, Danville, Va. 


WARD-BELMONT 


ACCREDITED Janior College and High School. Conservatory of 
Music. Art, Literature, Home Economics, Expression, —— 
Dancing. Gymnasium, pool, all sports. For literature, add 

Henriette R. Bryan, Registrar, Box lI7, Nashville, ‘Tenn. 












Accredited Jr. College & High School. A school 
of Character for Girls. ag ag > Mts. of Va. Music, 

Home Ec. Phy. Secretarial. Pool. 
Robert Lee antaea, tree. Gene 98, Buena Vista Va 


EMINARY. 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE 


4 yrs. High School. Diplomas in Liberal 
Secretarial, Merchandising, Home Ff 

and Physical Fd. Near Richmond. Modern, fire — a 
Swimming pool, golf. riding, other sports or « e 
address J. PAUL GLICK, Pres., Box S-8, BLACKSTONE, VA. ' 





Two yrs. Collere 
Arts, Music, Dramatics, 
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EDUCATION 





Ensigns and Books 

The papers reveal that Secretary of 
the Navy Swanson is requiring young 
Be- 
fore getting a permanent commission, a 
the Naval Academy must 
now put in eighteen months reading up 
fine 


naval officers to do more reading. 


graduate of 


ethics, biography, 
He 


months and write 


on philosophy, 
arts, and other subjects. must read 
book every three a 
1000-word appreciation of it. 
Secretary Swanson’s reading program 
springs, he says, from the highly techni- 
cal nature of instruction at Annapolis. 
It is not certain that this deficiency will 
be removed by the year-and-a-half plan. 
Enforced 
But it 
naval officers compelled 
while the products of the German mili- 


worthless. 
American 
to read books 


reading is usually 


is interesting to see 


tary machine are burning them. 


College Presidents 
Thousands of college students in this 
familiarly of 

Some have had the pleasure o1 


country have spoken 
“Prexy.” 
| displeasure of close personal relationship 
with him, but many have known him 
only as a power on high, a sort of super- 
pedagogue wrapped up in ivy and mys- 
tery. Now one of these “ James 
L. McConaughy of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, has dug into the lives of scores who 
hold similar positions and, in May’s issue 
of The Educational Forum, 


barrage of facts which reveal the presi- 


Prexies,” 


lays down a 


dents’ backgrounds, records, training, 
salaries, ages, and idiosyncrasies. It may 
be an eye-opener for faculty members 
and students and, possibly, for the presi- 
dents themselves. 

Dr. McConaughy’s characterizations 
of some of the picturesque presidents 
are interesting: 

Valentine of Rochester: “the ‘golden- 
haired boy’ of the profession, with the 
| income from an endowment of fifty mil- 


lions—largely Eastman’s—to spend.” 












GIRLS — MID-ATLANTIC 


) UWILDCLIFF, 


A PROGRESSIVE, 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

At Swarthmore, Pa. Country location in 
beautiful suburban Philadelphia among 
noted college and school environment, 


Philadelphia and New York City cul 

































Two 


tural advantages. year courses 
Liberal and Fine Arts. Household Arts 


and Secretaryship. Experimental thea 
tre and dramatics workshop. Third 
year: Creative Arts. Large campus, 
sports. Goll, riding, swimming. 
January and February in Bermuda 


iddress q 


all 














For Catalog and Views, 
MR. AND MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals | 

Box 138, Swarthmore, Pa. : 

HARCUM JUNIOR COLLEGE © 

adn gy core m a mag te t ras ee. Fine a ( : 

Music fo urnalisr Ilome Econom . Scien Be 
Riding Fencing, sports ( * ’ 
EDITH TTARCT M PRES BOX S, BRYN MAWR a | E 
GIRLS — WASHINGTON, D. C. Cot. 7 





ares 


KING - SmITH STUDIO-: - SHO 


i 
r young womer § d. ( 
matics (new little the ater). Dancing, Lang ¥ 
ure, Creative Writing, Domestic and Secretaria ee I 
Delightful and artistic home at sphere. Catalog f 
1765 New Hampshire ion, Washington, D. C 


MARTHA yan SEMINAR} 











inior and i a 
' located n Na tional Cape - wit! a - ae ik be bie 
Art Dramat Outd I t t Catalogs 
Box S, 3640 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D.C § 
¥ 
COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES : 
R E N A U COLLEGE ipmon-misitar 
FOR WOMH “Out 
Located foothill M 4 > 
\ tages - Mu s B. ! ; x oe de Art, I oR Kenneth 
He be ‘ Ca ; : : A r c ~ 
recrea ul act ties. Addr. BRENAU, Box S, Garnesvilit.& 





GIRLS — MID-WEST 




















n Cc 
MONTICELLO COLL rol | 
lited Junios . —— 
in cat and | training. Mu Art. t * 
ridin wimming Distinguished =f ilty l 
aa trantital balding: 300 scm T 
St. I George |. Rohrbough, Pres., Box S, Godirey, 1 tar 
A " 
: 
PROFESSIONAL oats 
. 
UASS NEW CAREER 
for WOMEN) 
el In one year pr for a fascinating caree g j 
rowde see A gy lent eR pe rene se q 4 
mu for a 3 paid position as D in Nut : 
hotels staurants, schools, camps beopitels,. re 
laboratories, steamships, institutions, etc. I , 
ser Visit any tir " rite for catalog 9%- 3. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETET 


660 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK (CI 


Ap) 


ed 





CO-EDUCATIONAL 










ae or 
THE BEMENT TT 
tcirls hese i SS training Mas “arts - a 
matics, dancing, sports A 
Mrs. Lewis S. Bement, Prin. Old Deerfield, M# 




















aN _—_ happy. hon — e! 
and be to 2 
select group. @ Country b« ro Acaph ese ‘and home 
By month or year. @ Reasonable rates } 
| Mr. and Mrs. Joun S. Kincssury Beri, 





SCRIBNERY 








BOYS — SOUTH 


1, DANVILLE 








Fr 






4 MILITARY INSTITUTE 
tionia ACCREDITED . . ESTAB. 1890 
among Highest attainments in s¢ holarship, Christian char- 
nment. acter and true American e'tizenship accomplished 
ty cul | for 100 boys thru humanized Military training and 

; personal faculty comradeship 
Ourses, Fireproof buildings. 25 - acre 
id Arts campus, all sports. Non-Sec 
| thea "a tarian Moderate cost. In 
Third @ mild, healthful Piedmont cli 
yus, all 9 mate. Catalog: Address Maj. 

| Thomas S. Wilborn, Danville, 
nuda. Virginia. (Ages 12 to 18.) 
icipals 





USTA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 
THE SOUL—-THE MIND—THE BODY 

E preparatory Small classes. Experienced fac 
in 42 colleges. All sports. Troop of 
valry horses. Gym, pool. 400 acres, 
yeal nable rates. For catalog, address Box S, 
T. J. Rovier or Maj C. S. Rouier Jr 


LEGE 


he and ( 





Jandoboh Macon ACADEMY 


MILITARY CCREDITED 47th YEAR 
YQ iireproot aiding thro a lctics. Large car 
s At northern entrance < Skyline te For 





t re 
Col. John C. Boggs, Principal, Box D, Front Royal Va 


Es —_ 
-HARGRAVE (eibemy 
Z ACADEMY 

“MAKING MEN— NOT MONEY” 

AccrepITep college preparatory and junior school in 

healthful Piedmont. Character-building stressed by 

Christian faculty. All sports. Moderate rate. Catalog 

Col. A. H. Camden, Pres., Box 13, Chatham, Va. 











Cutten of Colgate: “short-haired, 
vigorous, sometimes dominating.” 
Aydelotte of Swarthmore: 


Oxford customs, outstanding exponent 


“steeped in 


of Honors work.” 
Ogilby of Trinity: 
| pipe everywhere except when conduct- 





“who smokes his 


ing a service in his superb new chapel, 
or when playing the chimes in its tower.” 

Miss Glass of Sweet Briar: 
ability comparable with that of her dis- 


“who has 


tinguished Senator brother and a South- 
ern charm which makes her one of the 


9 


most popular of the ‘brethren.’ 


Education Faces the Music 

Fighting fire with fire is the tech- 
nique of the Committee on Education 
which will participate in the coming 
New York World’s Fair. 

Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancellor 
of New York University and Chairman 
of the Committee, recently struck the 
“With force and 
propaganda being substituted for {edu- 


keynote of its program: 












jon-military, accredited reparatio a ‘ 
ial — ar thor He altnful’ climate soutl ‘of sNash 
Outdoor activity. year roune All ports or 
Summer term. Fe ied 1885. Rate $550 Catalo: 


Kenneth Morgan, Jr., saodenasiee, Box S, Petersburg, Tenn 
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IN sT ITUT 

ri l as ‘ America’s really | 

4. Standards high Prey re : r best ll Lit t 2 
j last 2 yrs. All sports, gol umpus 100 acres. | 

Col. C. R. Endsley, oy 193. Sweetwater, Tenn. | 


ATTLE GROUND ACADEMY 


itary school prepares « 
Accredited. Small cla At haracter 
J Simy ty chars “19r- z7es choot fe Country 
All athle ni Near Nashville 
ear. Catalog comes 1. “erieee. Box S, Franklin, Tenn 
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|=) oe SCHOOL. — 
aod nie Sor College titu 
0 ports - mer rca tale 


rite COL. H. _ MOORE. Box 3. Bee ty w. Va. 
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ADMIRAL BILLARD 
* * sot earcaatieapsce 


New London, Conn. Only Naval preparat ! ir 








H00 c¥ England. Accredited. Prepares for college, ¢ eat 

ward Acader Annapolis, Merchant Maris Naval 
hool for? ee aad Uniforms. Cadets from 1 states. 21 acres on 
Ss art wate sea beach. Write for illustrated catalog 











erfield, Me 











Successful preparat ic for 


melike. ef Ar abe ing college Flexible orga 

to 12. @ THE i ns onl sanetgeaad yeas 

nd home ¢ WAY ILI A ities. Junior Dept. I rated cat 
és ACADE alog. Address A. S. Sheriff. Head 

rates MY master, Cheshire, Connecticut 


Beri, 


BNEN MR ACAZINE 





cation] in so many parts of the world, 
it seemed worthwhile to be militant and 
dramatic about the possibilities of edu- 
cation.” 

Specifically, displays will portray th 
growth of a person from individual 
to social being; they will demonstrate 
new educational means, such as radio 
and motion pictures. And the committee 


will try, at the same time, to stimulate 





BUSINESS 











W. S. Moon, Prin., 521 Fifth Ave., 
(or, 1 East 43d St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


MOON SECRETARIAL SCHOOL 








DRAMA 


fllviene #* Theatre 











BOYS — MID-ATLANTIC 








ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 


AMeERica’s first naval prep school. Ac- 
credited. Prepares for college, Annapolis, 
West Point, Coast Guard, Merchant 
Marine. Seamanship, navigation. Sports 
Moderate rate. No extras. Separate 
Junior school. Summer naval camp 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U.S. N. (Ret.), Supt. Cur 

y. Box $m. Toms River, N.J 




















SPECIAL 





Tutoring and vocational schools for boys and Qgirts 
with educational motional difficulties 
Helena Devereux Fentress, Dir., or John 
M. Barclay, Reg., Box 110, Berwyn, Pa 









THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


ar-rouna school and home for retarded and problem chil 
t lent 


ve 

dren phy an. Educational program, Sith vear 

Summe ni at Ow!’ Head, on the Maine Coast, Catalogue 

Dana 8S. Crum. Medical Director. J. C. Cooley, Principal, 
Box 325, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 











TECHNICAL 
School of A Dept. of Franklin 
FRANKLIN, 2223! [°° 
ron coment Science and Arts 
te and well balanced trair 
X-R Tect \ 6 mont Frankl! bechnik ae a 





[. Pree placement. Coed Write for ¢ 
1906 SPRUCE ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA 





TUTORING 





The TUTORING SCHOOL of New York 
74 EAST 55th STREET 
sth Year Fall term | ! September 12th 


Catalog upon request e Wickersham 2-8198 





VOCATIONAL 





SCHOOL FOR 





PHYSICIANS’ AIDES 


Faculty of Physicia prepare Qualified Students for 
Massage. Physiotherapy Tec nnicians. Mechanotherapy, 
X-Ray a ratory Te € Physicia Aide 
Medica Secretar 


r ins etic 
Rooklet SM. 667 MADISON. AV At ‘Gist NEW YORK 





COSTUME DESIGN 





COSTUME DESIGN 


for the Theatre “ph Sloat OMS Persona 


heatre Schoo! of Dr nats c yes 
abv eavncale Hall, N.Y.C Circle 5-6467 





ART 





RAY SCHOOLS @ CHICAGO 
Ww NEW oe IN 7 FOR BUSINESS 
I ogra we reial A “ 
yo na: 7 Dre oy i gn int rior Dec oration 
INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT 
116 South M chigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. SC 


modern school of applied art 





(45th Year) Drama, Dance, Vocal! Ar i traditior f 1 New | Ene land we repare for Modern 
+ pearance ile i reenir '* bre vd ‘ er ‘ irse n Inte hk n and Decoration, Adve 
w . Graduate t Merke Fred Astaire Lee tisin an Las oe ( ayuritins, ‘ tume Design 
Trac < rrate ¢ iren’s Dey Catak Sec'y Riple att rectors: Carolyn L 
66 We B5th St.. N. ¥ ty Donald Sonsah Posies. 687 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
DRAMA DRAMA 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN I. SARGENT 


ry” . 
I HE foremost institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. 
lhe courses of the Academy furnish the essential preparation for Teaching 


ind Directing as well as for Acting 
| \ FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 
\ FOR CATALOG ADDRESS SECRETARY, BROOM 174, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW yOoRK 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
















VOCATIONAL 





HOTEL TRAINING 





—For Better Positions . . . Substantial 
Salaries—Classes Now Forming 
Increasing opportunities for trained men 
in fascinating, nationwide hotel field. 
short, specialized, intensive courses in 
exclusive hotel training institute. Come to Washington. 
Learn in four months on real hotel equipment 
der expert instructors in $200,000 specially designed insti- 
tute. Enjoy the attractions of Washington while training 
Day classes start Sept., Oct., Jan., Feb. National Place- 
ment Service FREE of extra charge. Hundreds grad- 


and women 
Qualify 
America’s only 


thru 


Study un- 


ot 





— uates “making good” in Hotels, 

Resorts, Clubs, Apartment Hotels, 

eave Schools, Restaurants, Hospitals 
es . ] everywhere. Free Catalog gives 


full details--write for it now 
Lewis Hotel Training Scheot 
Div. RSP-1740 Washington, D. 





HOME STUDY 





ern aa ro wiGH SCHOOL 


ssfully Educ AT HOME 


rld-famous home stu 
thousands of childret 
attend school. Complete courses for ea 
All books, materials and teacher gu« ‘ 
Enthusiastically endorsed by educators and parents. Low 
cost. Write today for tre catal 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 168 W. Tuscany Rd., pelbeee. Md. 





Children Si 
This wo 
cation to 


unable to 


Stat } 





SCHOOL INFORMATION 





Discover the i latorests | 


Parents of High School Seniors will be part 

inte sseameel in our FREE scientiti ests ind adv on 

Colleges throughout U. $ —y eeting needs. 2° 

ervice advising on colleges and preparatory s ools 
omplete data end catalogs. NO FEES. Writ 

iree Guidance Blank State Age and Grade. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. City — or 


Marshall Field Annex, Chicago 


i oe eS oe 


& Public Schools 
WEST PALM BEACH 


: = & 
TUITION-FREE public 





R.- 
- 


grade thre ugh high 


schools, highest accredited rating. P vive ate 
schools, elementary to Junior Cx re 
Novel outdoor classes Health buildie { 


sunshine. Term starts mid-September but 

pupils may enter or leave at any time 

Family living expenses lower by taking 

advantage of all-season rates 

WPREE: New School Booklet, full details, 
Dept. F., Chamber of Commerce. 








DICTION 








Wherever you send your 
children to Achool, insist that 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 





| awards go to deserving students 


less of 


| graphical 


enemy, 





throughout the city. 
In short, educators have determined 
to deal realistically with their greatest 


an experiment worth watching. 


Sliding Scholarsh ips 


For each boy or girl who goes to col- 
le ge there 


same age 


are nine boys and girls of the 


and, perhaps, same abilities, 
who must stay at home. 

It is possible that only eleven per cent 
a higher education. 


of 


of our youth deserve 


But, President Conant Harvard 


as 


points out, we cannot depend on geo- 


and economic accident to 
choose the most deserving eleven per cent. 
Harvard has taken a constructive step 


toward the solution of this problem by 


offering sliding-scale scholarships. These 


regard- 
students’ 
of 
award is not set; it is varied 
This 


» a long way toward 


the 
amount 


financial position. 
But the 
with the 
to fit the 
type of 


money which goes 
actual need of the student. 
aid will 
filling our schools with the highest type 
of student. 


Quote S of the Month 


One ago the New 
York Times ran on its education page a 
“CaLLs FEDERAL AID 
The next Sun- 


Sunday not long 


headline reading: 


THREAT TO SCHOOLS.” 


| day, in precisely the same position, was 





1; 








The Scribner Quiz—A 


technical exhibits in schools and colleges 








another: “Hotps FEpERAL 
To EpucATION.” 
part of the newspaper, it was a repn 





Alp Vp 


No inconsistency op; 







tation of both sides in one of to 
most important debates relating to fil 
cation. Specifically, the  controyeiill 


Harrison- Thomas Re 
the Federal Go eS 
considerable sum or 


the 
which would have 


rages over 
ment spend a 
mentary education in various Stat 

Speaking for the 
:: of 
Michigan, pointed to conditions iny 
the Bill the ques 
“How much Federal control a 


opposition, | 


Edmonson the Universit 


and raised 





by que st 


nd d 


tion of education must be accepte 
the price of Federal aid for : 
schools?” He concluded: “If we d " 
to defend the traditional freedom 
State and local responsibility and te 


tive, Harrison- Thomas 
be rant 
funds without so many strings attacl 

On the other side Dr. Ne 
Edwards of the University of Chi 
He declared: “Many of the Ame; 
States, as they may, fr 
entirely impossible to offer their y 


the Bill sh = 
amended so as to provide ag ; 


was 


try as hard 


educational opportunities at all 
parable to those a in State 
average vealth. The onl 

through which the necessary fin 
adjustments can be made for at 


1early educational oy 


tunity 


equalizing 
is the Federal Government 


—-R.3 ee 





( See page 38 } 
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12. Married a girl 39 years his McKinley] $5. The Pacific Ocean : 
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A PORTFOLIO OF TEN PRINTS AVAILABLE AT 
YOUR REGULAR BOOKSTORE OR ART DEALER 


$7.50 





A carefully selected group of American art repro- 
duced by American craftsmen. Ten full color plates 
beautifully matted for framing. An essential addition 


to every library and art department. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, INC. 


FINE ARTS PUBLISHERS 
10 West 55rd Street, New York 





\.Y 


SCRIBNER’S AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES 


HOWARD COOK 
EDWARD HOPPER 
WINSLOW HOMER 

ISABEL BISHOP 

JON CORBINO 





































WITNESSED STATEMENT SER; 
Charles Belvin—independent } 
—has smoked Luckies for 10 y 








Hes Seen Luckies Buy 
THE CREAM OF 
MAG te) xs 





So CHARLES BELVIN Smokes Luckies, the 2 tol 
Favorite of America’s Independent Tobacco Experts 


In addition to the finest tobacco, 


OBACCOLAND has many indepen- 

dent experts — skilled auctioneers, 
buyers and warehousemen. These men 
do not work for any cigarette company, 
therefore they. are impartial. Here’s what 
one of them— Charles Belvin, indepen- 
dent buyer—tells you about tobacco: 


“At auction after auction for over 19 years, 


I’ve seen Luckies buy the best grades 
of tobacco— the ‘Cream of the Crop’!” 

Sworn records show that, among Mr. 
Belvin’s fellow experts, Luckies have 
over twice as many exclusive smokers as 
have all other cigarettes put together. 


give you throat protection. The“To 

process, you know, takes out € 
harsh irritants found in a// tobace 
Luckies are a light smoke — gent 
your throat — delightful to yout# 
Let a one-week trial prove it! 


Sworn Records Show Thar-W\TH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST-IT’S LUCKIES 2 





